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VANDERCOO K & 


MAIN OFFICE AND ZFAC TORY 


The cylinder on the new model is set down 
on the bearers with a pressure of 200 lbs. 
per lineal inch (determined by special 
gauges). This is the same setting used 
on Vandercook photo-engravers’ presses. 


NOW, SMALL printers and publishers can 
have proofs of quality for an unbelievably 


low investment. 


The NEW No. 1 Vandercook is the first 


precision proof press in the definitely low 
price range. It is guaranteed to print per- 
fectly, a halftone 15’x17}4". 


Features of the NEW No. 1 Vandercook follow: 
Full precision ball bearing construction makes 
rigid impression setting possible and insures easy 
operation. 

Cylinder is set down on bearers with a pressure of 
3000 pounds. 

Extra heavy bed and cylinder are constructed for 
lasting accuracy and rigidity. 

Double Automatic Grippers. Proofs of highest quality 
can be taken only on proof presses equipped with 
grippers. 


904 NORTH KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 


Canada: 


SEARS LIMITED, Toronto, 


VANDERCOOK LOW COST PRECISION 
PROOF PRESS WITH GRIPPERS 










Form size 15”x17%" 
Bed size 16”x21” 


Heavy steel cabinet has adjustable feet for leveling. 
Bottom storage shelf has hinged door. 


Heavy construction throughout. Net weight of press 
300 pounds. Net weight of cabinet 112 pounds. 
Cylinder gears are completely guarded. Operator 
cannot possibly get caught in them. 

Will print forms up to 15x17" or take a 12”x18” 
C. & P. Gordon Chase. 

Packing is readily changed. Two reel rods are con- 
venient for securing tympan. 

STEEL gears and racks are precision cut, insuring 
long life and permanent accuracy. 


Before buying any low priced proof 


press, be sure to send for sample proofs 
produced on the NEW No. 1 Vandercook. 
The quality of the proofs will astonish you. 
The price of the press will please you. Write 
on your letterhead NOW. 





Montreal, Winnipeg, 
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EASTERN BRANCH 


214 EAST 4STH STREET, NEW YORK 


Vancouver 






Composing Room 


TRAGEDY! 


Here’s composing room tragedy for 
you! Presses waiting...copy marked 
RUSH RUSH RUSH ... and the last 
“o” is gone! Sure... this is the big 
customer who specified the face to 
be used...’phoned in the rush copy... 
said “no proof wanted.” But that’s al- 
ways the way. 

You know what happens then. The 
comp has to rob a standing form to 
get those vital “o’s’..and that means 
delay and future trouble. 

This cannot happen in a Ludlow- 
equipped plant. For its composing 
room takes rush jobs or “run-of-the- 
hook” jobs in stride, with the help of 
the Ludlow. And while it is tragic to 
run out of type at a critical moment, 


Set in Ludlow Karnak Black Italic and Karnak Intermediate 


it's expensive to do so at any time. 

But who can foretell just what sizes 
and faces will be required by copy 
demands which must always remain 
unpredictable? 

Then why not meet this situation 
the logical Ludlow way? With Lud- 
low matrices you can set any amount 
of composition in any specified size 
or face. And not only is your type 
supply unlimited, but the whole ex- 
pense of type making is included 
in the productive composition time— 
which still is less than that required 
to set and make up single types! 

Get the facts. Ask for details and 
for specimen sheets showing modern 
and traditional Ludlow typefaces. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Il. - 
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” OOM ONE TO FOUR cOLOR 










@ Simplicity and uniformity of design, 


interchangeability of parts-the same part 






of each unit exposed at the same time, 






thus permitting more than one person to 








See, work on plates and blankets, is a feature 
Pasiehiame of the Harris color group of presses. 
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— The use of multi-unit construction with 







the Harris patented double size transfer 


cylinder gives these presses exceptional 






advantage in convenience of operation 






with the least number of transfer points. 
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FOUR COLOR 


HARRIS -SEYBOLO- POTTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 E. 7Ist St., Cleveland, Ohio» HARRIS SALES OFFICES: New York, 330 West 42nd St.» Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. + Dayton, 813 Washington St. + San Francisco, 420 Market St.» FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton 






Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company 
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a new name for 


STRATHMORE HIGHWAY BOND 


Same paper in all respects. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER COMPANY 


NOW, srrarHMore HIGHWAY BOND drops its middle name 
and becomes STRATHMORE BOND. Strathmore dignifies this important line 


of paper with the mill name alone. Your acceptance of this paper is the 


reason for this decision. You have made it, by your endorsement, a leader 
among letterhead papers...the leading tonnage printing paper in the 
Strathmore mills... head of the Strathmore family. We want your cus- 
tomers to know, in a more direct and emphatic way, that their FAVORITE 
paper is STRATHMORE Paper. We believe that you, too, want it thus iden- 
tified MORE SIMPLY and QUICKLY with Strathmore prestige. So, we now 
call it STRATHMORE BOND... just two words. Easier to say. Easier to sell. 
STRATHMORE BOND and STRATHMORE HIGHWAY BOND are identical in quality. Only 


the name and the watermark are different. Until inventories can be adjusted, it will be 


necessary to make some deliveries of paper watermarked “Strathmore Mghway Bond.” 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


West Springfield - Massachusetts 
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SHILL ADDS SIGNIFICANCE TO STERLING 


By the same token the term “Rag Content” isn’t enough in itself. Skill, 

hard earned through years of specialization, must be mixed with rags to 

make papers of Weston quality and dependability. To those who work 

with fine papers it 1s of especial significance that the Weston line now 

includes a ledger, index and bond paper for every purpose. You have 

but to use these papers to appreciate their true value and economy. 
Ask your local Weston distributor for samples and for Weston’s 


Red Book, containing, in handy form, a lot of useful information. 


BYRON WESTON GCGOMPANY 
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BYRON 
WESTON Co. 
LINEN RECORD 


100% DEFIANCE 
85% WAVERLY 
75% CENTENNIAL 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTONE 


RAG CONTENT INDE 


100% DEFIANCE 

75% HOLMESDAL 

50% WINCHESTER 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
INDEX 


50% Rag Content 


MACHINE ACCOUNT 
TYPACOUNT 

LINEN LEDGER 

85% Rag Content 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


50% Rag Content 


RAG CONTENT BO! 


Extra No. #100! 
WESTON’S BOND 


100% DEFIANCE 
75% HOLMESDAL 
65% EXMOOR 
50% WINGHESTE 
25% BLACKSTON 
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THE MILLER MAJOR AUTOMATIC 


NIQUE in design and efficiency, the Major is 
U the answer of the established printer to bit- 
ter competition from those less willing to support 
the American standard of living. Higher wages 
and better conditions can be maintained only by 
greater production at less cost. 

This is offered in ample measure by the Miller 
Major—50% less floor space, simple and quick 


in adjustment, full 25x38 bleed form at an effort- 
less, dependable maximum of 3600 impressions 
per hour. 

Throughout the country established printers 
are climbing to leadership, or regaining lost 
ground, with that economic master of the press- 
room—the Miller Major Automatic. 

May we send you the complete particulars? 


&® 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian Company: MILLER 
PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto. Agents: CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles, 
California; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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HENRY’S WORRYING ABOUT HIS 
COMPOSING ROOM AGAIN... 


...And Henry has cause to worry! With 


competitors buying composition cheaper 
than he can turn it out in his own plant—to 
say nothing of the more modern ‘‘touch” 
trade composition gives the job— what won- 
der if he trumps his partner’s ace! 

Of course the investment in composing 
room equipment is something to consider. 
There’s always the temptation to keep on 
using it—iregardless of the cost. But a wise 
executive knows how and when to take a 
loss, to keep from taking other and bigger 
losses. The printing plant owner or man- 
ager who can decide to ‘‘let bygones be 
bygones” and keep his eye on day by day 
and month by month profits cannot fail to 


see the many advantages in the trade com- 
position plan. Elimination of costly idle time. 
Lower composition costs. New, clean type, 
and modern, up-to-date faces. Much quicker 
service. Al] contribute to better sales op- 
portunities, and lower operating expenses. 
“* *@ 

More and more each year, the bigger as 
well as the smaller printing plants are 
placing a greater proportion of their com- 
position with the trade composing room. 
There’s one or more of these plants, mem- 
bers of this organization, in your vicinity. 
Why not give one of them a call on the 
next job, and see how smoothly, and profit- 
ably, it works out? 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices. Executive Offices at 629 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE CLEVELAND “DOUBLE-O” 
CAN FOLD 


96% OF ALL THE LITERATURE 
DISTRIBUTED AT THE 


HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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“ : At the 5th International Heating and Ventilating Exposition 

TO aaae ee held on Jan. 24-28, 1938 practically every type of Air 
Conditioning and Oil Heating Equipment and supplies 

were displayed and demonstrated by over 300 exhibitors. 








THE CLEVELAND 
“DOUBLE-O” FOLDING MACHINE ni- 64 


WESTCO 


———— Will Fold 297 of these 310 Jobs ewes | 
[2 | Ric-wil 








ore Advertising literature distributed by this new and enterprising 

i ee, Rees aes industry at their Annual Show, consisted of 310 pieces, including 
a great variety of folders, dealer helps, broadsides and booklets, 
ranging in page size from 3x5” to 81x11”. Printed in one, two, 
three aa four colors, and profusely illustrated, this literature ranks 





high in advertising value and printing craftsmanship. 


297 out of the total of 310 pieces collected come within the sheet 
size range and folding range of this versatile folder. In addition, 
the Model Double-O is the fastest folder built. 


ae 


new 


céntud 
Motel 


The Model Double-O folds sheets ranging in size from 4x6’’ to 
22x28’’. Its 9 folding plates (3 to each section) provides a folding 
range from 4 pages to 64 pages in a great variety of parallel, right 
angle, and combinations of parallel and right angle folds. An ' 
adequate folder for this desirable class of work | BUILD YOUR sen 


by When heii P husettomasbanin 
A vou : 


HOVE Ask for circular “IN STEP WITH THE TIMES.” 


Md 


Gat. the Most Out of Your Just Daliar! 


—e~ 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA . . . . Lafayette Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets iA!) 2082 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO ‘ « «+ « . « 117 West Harrison Street ATLANTA. .. . .« Dodson Printers Supply Co,, 231 Pryor St., S.W. 
BOSTON . . « 185 Summer Street SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE. . Harry W, Brintnall Co, 
CLEVELAND 1900 Euclid Avenue DALLAS J.F. Gin 5241 Bonita Avenue 
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(GRAVY? 


A few exclusive standard products 
made by the Boorum & Pease Co. 





~~ One of the 16 G-E 
equipped power cut- 
ters in the loose-leaf 
paper department of 
Boorum and Pease 
Company, Brooklyn 
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TO THE TUNE OF 517 MOTORS 


G EQUIPMENT involving 517 motors and 
related control was chosen by the Boorum 
& Pease Company, a leading producer of blank books 
and loose-leaf covers and forms, when d-c equipment 
was replaced by new and modern a-c apparatus. 


Replaced without a hitch in production! 


This equipment was chosen because of its reliability, 
simplicity, and low-cost operating features. For each 
machine the individual requirements were studied and 
the best types of drive and control for fulfilling 
these requirements were recommended by the General 
Electric printing-equipment specialist. This engineering 


Pony Miehle flatbed press 
driven by a G-E 2-hp induction 
motor with preset-speed con- 
trol and plug-stop relay 


Hickock ruling machine driven 
through a Reeves adjustable 
speed transmission by G-E 
motors and control. This is one 
of 27 G-E equipped ruling ma- 
chines in the ruling department 


advice is a regular part of General Electric’s service 
to the printing and kindred industries. 


Boorum & Pease Company writes that the installation 
was made with ‘‘no loss of production during these 
extensive changes covering four buildings.” This 
installation was made by the L & P Electric Company, 
of 684 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Why not investigate the savings that may be made 
possible by modernization of your plant equipment? 
For further information, call the nearest G-E sales 
office, or write General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ERAL (\%@ ELECTRIC 


011-317 
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The NEW Buckeye White 





One of the reasons why Buckeye Cover, oldest and most famous 
of all cover papers, has maintained its leadership is our policy 
of always keeping the line so complete and up-to-date that 


printers have no motive in looking elsewhere. 


To meet the taste of printers and advertisers who prefer intense 
whites we have added to the Buckeye line SNOWTONE. It 


will provide a beautiful background for your printing, yet is 





quite free from glare or other objectionable features. 


Buckeye Cover now offers two whites and both are shown in the 


new Buckeye sample book. If you do not have one, write us. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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THAT NATIONAL 
JOB IS RUSH! 


THEN WE WON’T TAKE 


ANY CHANCES. WE’LL USE 


HAMMERMILL BOND 


Here is why the answer to ““RUSH”’ 


ye KNOW, first of all, you can 
get Hammermill Bond in a hurry 
from your Hammermill distributor. 
Whether you want white, any of the 
13 colors, or envelopes to match, with 
Hammermill Bond you get service. 
Then, when you get the paper 
into your shop you find that it feeds 
well on the press, prints well, helps 
you all that a paper can to turn out 
a creditable job—and on time. 
How? Well Hammermill Bond lies 
flat. It is free from stretch and from 


wyAlbd WELZ 
uk Fon 


~ LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ...1T IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


fuzz and lint. It is surface-sized for 
clean, sharp printing. It is made to 
print, and to print right. 

A good-looking job turned out 
according to promise means a pleased 
customer. The qualities manufac- 
tured into Hammermill Bond help 
you keep promises, help you keep 
steady reordering customers on your 
books. 

Your customers know Hammer- 
mill Bond must be good to stay on 
the market so long—that’s a start- 


KC 


Hammermill Bond 


ing point in your sales work. And 
Hammermill is glad to help you fur- 
ther by putting into your hands that 
selling aid, the Working Kit of Ham- 
mermill Bond. Use the coupon. 


TO HELP YOU GET 
PROFITABLE JOBS 
This Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond makes 
it easier for you to get 
more* business. Contains 
suggestions for designing 
office forms and _letter- 
heads. Use it to make 
Hammermill Bond more 
profitable for you in 1938. 

Send the coupon. 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond, and a list of other 
free Hammermill selling helps. 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: 


a EE 77 White Street 
Tel. Worth 2-2855 


CLT h C) , __————\ a aire 27 Doane Street 
Tel. Lafayette 3626 


PHILADELPHIA ............ 253 N. 12th Street 
Tel. Walnut 3183 


DETROIT . .....0s-cccseccsce0c20 2 1051 First Street 
Tel. Cadillac 2205-6 


CHICAGO................ 522 So. Clark Street 
Tel. Wabash 8372-3 


Bt. LOUs................. 2226 Olive Street 
Tel. Garfield 4161 


SAN FRANCISCO....451 Sansome Street 
Tel. Garfield 4188 


DALLAS...................... 217 Browder Street 
Tel. 2-7014 


LOS ANGELES ........ 1232 So. Maple Ave. 
Tel. Prospect 2910 


ATLANTA........ 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
Tel. Walnut 1405 


CANADA: Sears Ltd., Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Where Customer Satisfaction 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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is Concerned 


the KLUGE is a great asset 


The printer who cannot give his customer the 
kind of job he has a right to expect is out of 
luck, because the average buyer of printing 
has learned to know what is and what is not 
an acceptable job, and he is especially critical 
when expensive drawings and cuts are in- 
volved. 


The KLUGE is a safe bet for customer satis- 
faction and repeat business. It offers accurate 
and easy adjustments for any kind of job, from 
solids to halftones, besides a good margin of 
profit when the job is delivered. 


The Kluge Selec-Tone system of ink distribu- 
tion will give you the right amount of ink in 
the right place, and the Kluge roller and disc 
adjustments will see that it is of the proper 
consistency when it is deposited on the form; 
then the Kluge perfect impression will com- 
plete the job as it should be done, while Kluge 
speed and low production cost will take care 
of your profit. 


This is putting it briefly, but if you will call or 
write our nearest branch, arepresentative will 
gladly drop in and give you further details on 
Kluge efficiency, or any Kluge owner will be 
glad to tell you what this press is doing for him. 






Brandtjen & Kluge, inc. 


Manufacturers 

































»N THE SHEPHERDS LIFE 


Heatuer AND Misr and a tracery of blue wood-smoke against the 
deep purple of distant hills. . . an eye-filling vista. Eye-comforting, 
too, with its almost total absence of glare. Small wonder that the 
eyes of old Scotch shepherds can still see so clearly. 
Far from such a pastoral scene are our modern lives. We are 
surrounded by glare—bright lights, and sharp hard surfaces to 
- reflect them. 
To use a printing paper which is kind to the eyes is to add the 
attraction-power of eye-comfort to editorial matter and advertising. 
Kimberly-Clark not long ago developed three papers—Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate 
—which possessed all the requirements for fine printing: opacity, ink affinity and lack of 
two-sidedness, yet with a surface that minimized g/are. 

Today Kimberly-Clark is adding another important quality to two of these famous 
papers. As the result of modern research it has developed a new, brighter shade of white 
for Kleerfect and Hyfect which, without reducing their non-glare qualities, permits the 
widest range of contrasts with printing inks. Ask your printer or paper merchant for 
samples of this new white. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 
8 S. Michigan Avenue; New York, 122 E. 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 W. Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Aowih tein ais wger Lath, siden. abihe 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


KIMBERLY-CLARK - -BRINTING PAPERS 





The Complete Spray System 


FOR PRINTING AND OFFSET PRESSES 


e DeVilbiss supplies everything you need for the effective use of the spray 

method of eliminating offsetting. 

As a basis for a complete system to eliminate offsetting, DeVilbiss provides 
ten standard spray outfits, each adapted to different pressroom conditions. 

DeVilbiss builds a variety of air-compressing equipment—for self-contained 
DeVilbiss Portable Outfits—for a central supply for all compressed air re- 
quirements in printing plants ... Where spray outfits are in continuous use on 
large presses, an exhaust system is frequently desirable. DeVilbiss builds and 
installs exhaust systems especially designed to meet pressroom conditions. 

Spray solution for use with DeVilbiss Spray Outfits for the Prevention of 
Offsetting is made by DeVilbiss according to its own scientific formula and is 





absolutely uniform at all times. 
Whether you operate one press or scores of them, turn to DeVilbiss for the 
complete solution to your offsetting problems. Write for details. 


DeVilbiss Spray Solution for the 
Prevention of Offsetting is always 


ready for use. It never needs to be THE DEVILBISS COMPANY e TOLEDO, OHIO 


stirred, agitated, thinned, or heated. 


Equipment and solution 
licensed under 


U. S. Patent No. 2078790. ~ 


DEeVilOuss 
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This 32 x 45 Cottrell color press prints five colors 
at a time at speeds up to 5000 sheets an hour 




















COTTRELL 


for COLOR PRINTING 


Whether you need a big five-color press like the one shown above—or a small two-color 





unit for sheets from 11x 17 to 27 x 28—you will find the right machine for your work 
among recent Cottrell color press constructions. @ Printers equipped with Cottrell color 
presses—with Cottrell standards of ink distribution, close register, and uniform impression— 
are equipped to handle the largest contracts, as well as runs of moderate length, economically 


and profitably. Q Write for particulars about modern Cottrell color presses. 





C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th St. . CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Ave. 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 North Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins PL, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 


Built by Cottrell’s Claybourn Division, this new two-color press is 
available in two models, for maximum sheet sizes of 27 x 28 and 
28 x 42 respectively. Speed, up to 5000 two-color sheets per hour 














WHAT HAPPENS 


For Complete Information Write to 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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)| to YOUR TYPESETTING MACHINE 


when you have no copy for it2 


“Our Monotype Makes TYPE, RULES, LEADS 


and SLUGS,” Say the Users .. . 


JOHNSTOWN, PENNA. 


In May, 1932, we purchased from your Company, one 
Monotype Keyboard and Composition Caster with Display and 
Lead-&-Rule Attachments. 

When we installed your equipment, we disposed of two 
other machines. We were a little dubious at first about your 
machine being able to handle the same amount of work, but 
our fears soon disappeared. We also found that the Monotype 
equipment opened up a new field for us. Jobs composed 
mostly of tabular matter were beyond our reach with the other 
machines, but with the Mono— well, that machine just ate it up. 
We know for a fact, that we got thousands of dollars worth of 
work that we could not have touched without your equipment. 

As for the Display and Lead-&-Rule Attachments, it surely is a 
grand and glorious feeling to have your cases full of new type 
and all the leads and rules you need right at your finger tips. 
Monotype equipment surely makes the pressmen and compositors 
happy, as well as the Boss. — Ned Benshoff, Benshoff Printing Co. 


NYACK, N.Y. 


Our Monotype Keyboard and Caster with Lead-&-Rule At- 
tachment has done all that you said it would, while its strong 
points of quality and versatility have been particularly suited 
to our needs. Furthermore, the upkeep has been practically 
nothing and the unrequested services your men have rendered us 
in dropping in, from time to time, has been greatly appreciated. 

We are never “out of sorts” or strip material and as for 
display type, a visit to our plant would show you the fine assort- 
ment which has enabled us to take work we would have other- 
wise had to refuse. 

When we purchased our equipment, some six years ago, 
we did not realize how important a factor it was to be in help- 
ing to build our business. — George B. Ruddell. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Since 1921, we have been operating a one-man Monotype 
Department, consisting of one caster and one keyboard. 

We do a type of work which could not be done successfully 
or economically on any other machine, and we are thoroughly 
satisfied that a single unit can be made a paying proposition. 
—Fred A. Williams, C. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The “Bug-a-bears” of the Printing Industry are the many 
so-called time and labor saving devices; but the Monotype 
Composing Machine, we bought about eleven years ago, has 
proven to be a real time and labor saver. 


The Monotype is almost a Print Shop in itself. It helps to 
ELIMINATE one of the greatest overhead items in the Print 
Shop — DISTRIBUTION. New Monotype Type also helps to elim- 
inate expensive Make-Ready hours on the presses. 


We have four Cylinder Presses and three Jobbers and our 
one Monotype Keyboard and Caster handles all forms, we 
believe, better than could be done by any other method. 


We have found the up-keep low; in eleven years our repair 
bills have been negligible and the equipment is still in excellent 
condition. 

Our Monotype is used for setting Imprints, Calendars, Book- 
lets, Pamphlets, Order Blanks, Invoices, Office and Tabular 
Forms in varied measures up to sixty picas—and we make a 
large amount of Display Type and Spacing Materials on this 
one Monotype Machine. 


Ruled forms are produced quicker right at the Keyboard — 
type and rules at the same operation— and we save the Con- 
troller Ribbons for repeat casting, thus keeping our metal active. 


The Monotype is not only a Fast Composing Machine; it is a 
Type Foundry as well and it enables us to save by using the 
Non-Distribution System. Our Compositors do not have to hunt 
and pick Sorts—we always have plenty of Type and Spacing 
Material available. Better, sharper printing is the result! The 
Monotype is an asset; it has returned dividends to us many 
times over.— W. B. McAlister, Supt., Allied Drug Products Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


We feel that the Monotype equipment is a very vital part 
of our plant. It has enabled us to give service and quality which 
count for so much in our work and we believe that our success is 
in no small part due to the Monotype. 


With pleasure we mention your fair treatment, prompt and 
courteous service and we thank you.— E. S. Everett, The Everett Print. 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family 








| Ends Production Variations 


arrier iii. 
a il ——_ Night and day, the year 





around, the Carrier System 
: = ae ‘ keeps the humidity at 40° 

e e@,°@ @ 7” es =: — providing thorough sea- 
ir Conditioning Mi) ~~ 6c sting Tres" 
ears reel - sheets ‘curling’ and wrin- 

ais e Pe ee mabe kling on the press ... no 

chance of bad register 
caused by stock shrinking 
or expanding between runs. 


Fast Printing and Perfect 
Register Assured in Niagara 
Lithograph Co., Buffalo, fa & 


2 ePRESS ROOMS, Bindery, 


in fact every department 
of the Niagara Lithograph 
Company has the benefits 
of controlled temperature 
and humidity—for it's ali 
one big room! There's no 
possibility of production 
variation—from beginning 
to end, every process is 
protected against changes 
in outdoor temperature 
and humidity. 





IGURE IT OUT! Suppose you could reduce your press 

costs just 10 cents per 1,000 impressions. How much would this 

amount to in the course of a year? Plenty—enough to show you 
a worthwhile profit! 

There’s no question about it—the installation of Carrier Air 
Conditioning in your plant does reduce press costs—frequently 
much more than 10 cents per 1,000 impressions. Because the tem- 
perature and humidity are always under control, your stock runs 
more smoothly. . . you waste no time in remaking negatives to 
correct off-register. Inks dry faster, more uniformly. And you have 
the satisfaction of turning out good work—on time! 

Your plant too small? It can't 

be! During 36 yeurs devoted 

a iaaiacialedibiainimeaia exclusively to air conditioning, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 329 Carrier has developed equip- 
Without obligation, send me information ment to meet every need. And 


on Carrier Air Conditioning for Printing =8 . 
its proven equipment—proven 3 
SPACE SAVER! Suspended from the ceiling, Carrier Weath 
‘i ‘ Tl t - 
e 


ermakers keep the temperature and humidity under con- 
stant control without attention—yet they occupy no working 
space and provide ample headroom for workers. 


and Lithography. 

ine in R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Forbes Lithography Mfg. Co., 

J. B. Lyon & Co., and countless 

others. 


Company 
Address 





HANDLED BY ONE MAN- 


WITH YALE HAND LIFT TRUCK 


In the plant of the Steacy Schmidt Manu- 
facturing Company, at York, Pa., the 
largest hand lift truck ever made by YALE 
is in daily operation. With a capacity of 
20,000 Ibs.—it increases the productivity 
of the operator 7 times! 

Here’s what Steacy Schmidt says about 
their money-saving YALE giant: 


A remarkable record! Particularly 
when you stop to consider that the truck 


VA LE 
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is working on a day and night schedule 
—moving capacity loads in and out of 
the core ovens. 


But this is only one of the specialized 
handling jobs that YALE has profitably 
solved for industry. There are thou- 
sands of others—and yours should join 
them. 


As arule, a standard model YALE Hand 
Lift Truck, ranging in capacity from 1,000 
Ibs., will fill the bill. If it doesn't, YALE en- 
gineers will design a special model for 
your needs—just as they did for Steacy 
Schmidt. 


Telephone our nearest representative 
or write to us direct. 


PHILADEL 





K MODEL 


Capacities 3500-5000 Ibs. 


Selective lift — Bal- 
anced handle— 
Timken thrust bear- 
ing head—Any 
angle side lift— 
Ball bearing steel 
wheels — Hardened 
pins and _ bushings. 


% 


“YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE” 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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it Happens in Almost | Il 


-_ been a minute 
slip-up somewhere in 
production. 


The finished product, 
while perfectly good 
and usable, does not 
meet the full technical 
specifications of the 
particular customer for 
whom it is being made. 


What’s to be done? It’s 
a matter of the manu- 
facturer’s taking a total 
loss on the product, or 
selling it for any price 
it will bring. 


POTTERY AND GLASS COMPANIES sell large quantities of slightly imperfect 
ware through special stores all over the country. 


STEEL COMPANIES sell enormous quantities of slightly imperfect plates and 
sheets known to the trade generally as “seconds.” 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY has country-wide outlets for disposing of slightly 
imperfect or soiled blankets, hosiery and cotton goods. 


It Happens in the Fine Paper Industry... . 


FASTER printing methods and occasions when large quantities of 
profusely illustrated magazines this fine paper cannot be used for the 
using the finest photogravure and original purpose intended. 

color work have created a tremendous The sheet may be a little off-color 
market for the very highest grades of The job very often is over-run 
coated papers. The mills, however, are The size may be slightly incorrect 
not always successful in meeting the The weight may be a little off 
exacting technical demands of such The sheet may contain some slight 
printing. Consequently, there are imperfection 


Every sheet of it is fine paper as far as general printing qualities are concerned, but just 
not acceptable for the purpose for which it was originally manufactured! Fortunately, the 
coat that’s too tight for Smith often fits Jones to a “T.” And similarly, paper unsuited for 
one person fills the needs of someone else perfectly. 


Sabin Robbins|F 


National Distributors of Jobs and Seconds 
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Every Industry... 


he SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COM- 

PANY is a national selling organization 
for seconds and job lots of the fine paper in- 
dustry of the United States. For more than 
50 years it has saved printers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars by furnishing them with 
inexpensive job lots and seconds of fine 
coated papers, book papers, bond papers and 
cardboards which have been diverted from 
channels for which they were manufactured. 


Today fourteen sales warehouses are main- 
tained in fourteen cities throughout the na- 


tion. These regional Sabin Robbins divisions 
issue weekly samples and prices of the endless 
varieties of paper which come into their pos- 
session. 


A postcard or telephone call to the Sabin 
Robbins division nearest you will place your 
name on the mailing list for these unusual 
paper values. And be sure always to get in 
touch with your nearest Sabin Robbins 
branch for your SPECIAL paper require- 
ments. You'll learn of some amazing econ- 
omies! 


Distributed Nationally 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1401 14th Street 
Telephone Lafayette 3280 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
15th and Carpenter Streets 
Telephone Fulton 1200 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
420 Bessemer Building 
Telephone Court 1766 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1503 Hearst Tower Building 
Telephone Plaza 1944 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
611 Broadway 
Telephone Canal 6-6921 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


Enamel Book Papers Plain Blanks 
M.F. & Super Book Coated Blanks 
Sulphite Bonds Index Bristol 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2717 South Troy Street 
Telephone Crawford 7100 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
100 Perry Street 
Telephone Washington 7894. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
521 South Third Street 
Telephone Jackson 2726 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
1145 Wall Street 
Telephone Prospect 2103 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
3706 Broadway 
Telephone Westport 4950 


Gov’t Post Cards 
Tag Board 
Gum Papers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


7800 Bessemer Avenue 
Telephone Michigan 8554 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


313 Bank of Commerce Building 
Telephone Chestnut 8774 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


617 Washington Avenue, N. 
Telephone Atlantic 5236 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


908 Washington Street 
Telephone 43847 


Getting 


These? 


SABIN ROBBINS 
weekly mailings of 
samples of mill jobs 
save printers thou- 
sands of dollars. 
Just a word will put 
you on mailing list. 


Large quantities of enamel and uncoated book always carried in stock. Special sizes 
can be cut to your particular specifications without payment of standard mark-up. 


Every sheet of paper guaranteed exactly as represented. 


Paper Company 
of Fine Paper—ESTABLISHED in 1884 
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What is the 11. S. &. Envelow y 


Your Fellow Printers Will Tell YouL) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Hooper Printing Co. 
Mr. — Armstrong, Estimator 
‘Talways use the U.S.E. Specifier to find just the right envelope for the job. I figureon Cs 
enve fs s with every job that goes through whether or not the customer asks for a price hy. os, 
on them... we have gotten a lot of envelope business we never had before as a result.” — 
~‘\, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
F, A. Bassette Co. 
Mr. W. L. Kervick, Secretary 

“Our men use the Envelope Specifier as a prac- 
tical aid in developing the extra profits that result 
from selling the right envelope along with the 
printing job.” 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

The Cramer-Krasselt Company 

Mr. A. L. Vanderjagt, Purchasing Agent 
“This Envelope Specifier is equivalent to 

a complete Envelope Sample Cabinet—it has 

all essential information in condensed form.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Seyler Nau Co. 
Mr. William H. N Nau, Vice President 

“We like the U. S. E. Specifier because it is a constant re- 
minder that printed envelope sales can be increased by styling the 
envelope to the job.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA 
Colortype Corp. 
Mr. Ken Miller, V. P. 
“The Envelope NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specifier and the fine _ Fenn and Fenn ; 
companion piece, the i Mr. Theodore Fenn, President 
Type & Design Se- “I find that the Envelope 
lector, have solved a CHICAGO, ILL. Specifier is precisely what its 
lot of my envelope Buckley, Dement & Co. ; name implies. I always carry it 
problems.” Mr. Homer J. Buckley, President ; in my kit.” 

“We are especially interested in the Envelope 
Specifier because of the fact that in more than 75% 
of the direct mail advertising campaigns we prepare 
envelopes are specified. And with this handy device 
much valuable time is saved.” 
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4-SQUARE 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 


Printer Serwwice 


YOUR PAPER MERCHANT 


These U.S.E. sales aids may be obtained at 
your paper merchant’s. Or use the coupon. 













te The U.S.E. Envelope Specifier—revealing 
the right envelope for each job quickly. 
2. The U.S.E. Type and Design Selector—ofter- 


ing smart examples of modern corner card design. 





U.S. Envevopr Co., 21 Cypress Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Please send sales aids checked below 


y y ‘a: : [] U.S. BE. Specifier (] U.S. E. Type and Design Selector 
Be The U.S.E. Grade Samplers—providing print- pete Ul ilies 






ed envelope specimens for effective sampling. Name.ccccon 
4. The U.S.E. Envelope Sample Cabinet— Add r€88....00...0--e0 


containing a complete envelope exhibit—at your pe ae oe 
merchant’s. 













DRILL. DRILL. DRILL 


Your Wayto... 
NEW PROFITS 


ae 
CHALLENGE 


oN ed 10: 
DRILLS 


Maximum Diameters of 
hollow steel drills on 
Heavy Duty Machines: 


Style E and EFH—¥ inch 
Style F and FH—1 inch 
Style GH—1% inch 


ALSO— Challenge Standard 
Style C-!, inch 
4% (Illustrated at left) 


HALLENGE now offers you the most complete 

line of advanced paper drills for every produc- 
tion requirement. They handle more work easier and 
faster and measurably widen your field of profits. 
Designed for the operator’s convenience and built for 
steady running, these Challenge machines have set a 
new high in paper drilling performance. Styles C 
and E have provision for quick installation of attach- 
ments which add extra profits on slitting, slotting, 
V-slotting, and round-cornering. Each model incor- 
porates a wealth of exclusive features. 


Turn to Challenge for authoritative information, and 
underwrite your paper drilling requirements to this 
pioneer in the field. 246 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY 
COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St. 200 Hudson St.. NEW YORK 
hae aa aS 








WEBENDORFER 


WEBENDORFER 


SHEET OFFSET 
22x29 


amyunndO oms 


WEBENDORFER 
WEB REEL UNIT OFFSET 


1, 2, 3 or 4 color units, optional. Delivery, rewinder, 
folder or other special attachments. Built in any size. 


AaAmMmMaamr 
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WEBENDORFER 
LITTLE GIANT CYLINDER 


American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., Inc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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DAyYco ROLLERS 


COME THROUGH WITH BETTER WORK AND MORE WORK 


* Dayco Rollers are preventing 
trouble, speeding up production, 
contributing toward better work, 
and reducing costs in all kinds of 
printing and lithographing plants. 
Besides being adapted for all the 
usual applications, Daycos are un- 
equaled for waxing, graining, var- 
nishing, and the use of metallic inks 
as well as alkali and acid-resisting 
inks... for printing on metal, glass, 
cellophane, wax paper, cardboard, 


Dayco 


and other stocks ... for letter-press, 
offset, and intaglio work . .. for all 
classes of presses and special print- 
ing machines. 

No matter what type of work you 
do, Dayco Rollers will give you un- 
rivaled service. Keep them clean 
and they’ll perform like new rollers 
for millions and millions of im- 
pressions. Ask us to have a repre- 
sentative study your requirements 
and meet them with Dayco Rollers 


Rollexs 
D 


PRESSROOM SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: “Your Dayco Rollers have 


‘em all outclassed for fine 


halftone work. Always carry 
just the right film of ink to 
give good coverage, but never 
too much.” 


'DAYCO REPRESENTATIVE: 


“That's ONE of the reasons. 
And on top of that, Daycos 
are pliable and accurate.” 


PRESSROOM SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: “Yes; you can set ‘em so 
they just kiss the form. And 
they don’t vary in diameter, so 
they stay adjusted all through 
the run. We get out a lot 
more work because we don’t 
have to stop and fool around 
with rollers.” 


which are specifically built for you. 

And remember, there is only one 
patented, sleeve-type roller— 
DAYCO! Insist upon the genuine. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


x * 
DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


especially built for newspapers, 
are distributed by 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
NEWSPAPER DIVISION 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.® 206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place, New York © Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago ® 2970 
W. Grand Blod., Detroit * W. D. Tuck, 121 Broad Street, City Center Bldg., Philadelphia © Chas. M. Lewés, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta © R. G. Hopff, 5114 Stewart 
St., Cincinnati © John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls © Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St., Los Angeles © L. W. 
Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blvd., Los Angeles © Wm. Goodwin, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles © Pacific Printing Ink Co., Maritime Bldg., Seattle, and 716 Jackson 


Street, San Francisco © Edward Hauenchild, Honolulu, T. H. 
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MAGAZINES..: 


and None More Than 1% Seconds Apart 


That’s all it takes... 112 seconds to shift from | only two turns from one to three or two 
magazine one to magazine four...either main _ to four... main or auxiliary magazines. 
or auxiliary side ...on a Master Model Lino- 

type. No matter which of eight magazines 

you're using, you can shift to any other with 

three or less turns of the One-Turn Shift. 


And it requires practically no effort at all. 
That’s because magazines are counterbalanced 
by flat spiral springs which can be adjusted for 
varying weights. Those magazines fairly float 
up and down on ball and roller bearings. 


Of course, short shifts don’t take that many 
turns. It’s only a single turn from one to two, 
from two to three, or from three to four. And 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company” hoy 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


New York City * San Francisco * Chicago * New Orleans * Canadian Linotype, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada + Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


A-P-L and Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed and Linotype Bookman 
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A striking example of anilin printing in three 
colors and bronze. Molded rubber plates by the 
Process Rubber Plate Company, Chicago. Inks by 
the Crescent Ink and Color Company, Philadel- 
phia. Printed on a Milwaukee Roto-Lin Printing 
Press, equipped for handling anilin, oil or rota- 
gravure inks, sold by the C. B. Henschel Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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YOUR TAXES—-AND DEPRECIATION 


Here’s how to protect yourself against being deprived of deductions for depreciation! Complete equipment 


records must be kept. If you had difficulty this year in furnishing depreciation information, don’t skip this article 


experiment, do a little calculating, 

thusly: Take the third largest ex- 
pense in your business. Divide it by four. 
Throw away 30 per cent of this amount. 
How much is now left of your net profit, 
if any at all? 

Silly, isn’t it? But if this actually hap- 
pened to you you would take it seriously. 
And it can happen. 

Ratios for Printing Management re- 
ports the ratio of each operating expense 
to net sales. In 1935 the five largest ex- 
penses reported bore the following rela- 
tionships to the net sales for that year: 


Se EVENING, when in the mood for 


Selling salaries and commissions —.......... 8.56% 
Executive salaries 7.90 
DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT_____. 5.50 
Clerical salaries 5.06 
General factory expense —__..........-.-----.-- 4.53 








These are average ratios derived from 
the operating statements of 457 printing 
concerns which were submitted to United 
Typothetae for analysis. While they may 
not fit exactly any particular case, they 
serve, nevertheless, to indicate the impor- 
tance of adequate control of the charges 
to depreciation. 

Why is a discussion of depreciation 
important to the printer? One reason is 
that any item which is third largest in its 
class deserves consideration by virtue of 
its size alone. Another reason involves 
the income tax. 

The exact expenditure on account of 
any of the expenses named above, with 
the exception of depreciation, can be as- 


By WILLIAM MARGULIES 


certained for any one year with very little 
doubt as to its correctness. This is so be- 
cause all of these expenses are repre- 
sented by cash disbursed during the year 
or by liability actually and definitely in- 
curred. But not so with depreciation. 

Depreciation, as defined by the Reve- 
nue Act, is ‘‘a reasonable allowance for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear of prop- 
erty used in the trade or business, includ- 
ing a reasonable allowance for obsoles- 
cence.” However, the actual expenditure 
for the property which is depreciating 
was made at some time prior to the year 
in which the allowance is made. The 
amount of depreciation allowed in any 
year is, therefore, subject to the judgment 
of both the taxpayer and the Government; 
and any adjustment that will change the 
allowance will automatically affect the 
amount of income tax. 

Since early in 1934, when Treasury De- 
cision 44.22 was issued, the avowed aim of 
the Treasury Department has been to in- 
crease the revenue. from income taxes 
whenever possible by disallowing a sub- 
stantial portion of the deduction for de- 
preciation taken on income-tax returns. 
At that time the Secretary of the Treasury 
had suggested to Congress that the de- 
partment could increase its revenues by 
about $85,000,000 annually merely by 
tightening its regulations governing de- 
preciation deductions and by disallowing 
roughly 25 per cent of the amounts that 
were being taken by the taxpayers. 

To the average printing concern this 
action of the department has the follow- 


ing effect. If sales are $250,000 a year, the 
concern will claim a deduction for depre- 
ciation of about $14,000. Disallowance of 
25 per cent of this amount will increase 
the taxable income by $3,500, which, 
taxed at rates varying from 14 to 32 per 
cent, will mean additional tax to be paid 
of anywhere from $500 to $1,100. 

At the time this new policy of the de- 
partment was announced, detailed in- 
structions were issued to field examiners 
outlining the information that would be 
required to substantiate any deduction 
for depreciation. These instructions place 
the burden of proof squarely on the tax- 
payer, and require him to file schedules 
showing full details of each asset as to 
age, condition, remaining useful life, cost 
already charged off, and so on. 

To the printer, who has a large percent- 
age of his total assets invested in depre- 
ciable property, these rulings mean much 
more than merely the inconvenience of 
complying with the requirements. One 
particular ruling that may be expensive 
states that “a taxpayer is not permitted 
under the law to take advantage in later 
years of his prior failure to take any de- 
preciation allowance or of his action in 
taking an allowance plainly inadequate 
under the known facts in prior years.” 
The following example shows how this 
ruling may be costly. 

A press was purchased in 1932 for 
$3,000 and was estimated at that time to 
be serviceable for fifteen years. Accord- 
ingly, depreciation each year was written 
off at the rate of 624 per cent, or $200. 
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By 1936, five years of depreciation, total- 
ing $1,000, had accumulated, leaving a 
net value for the press of $2,000. The 
revenue agent in examining the return for 
1936 concluded that the correct life of 
the press should be only ten years and 
the annual rate of depreciation 10 per 
cent instead of 624 per cent. In the ab- 
sence of engineering data and records of 
similar items to prove a fifteen-year life 
more reasonable, this concern will have 
to comply with the agent’s recommenda- 
tion in the matter. 

If the original life could be retained 
for depreciation purposes, the $2,000 of 
value now remaining could be written 
off at $200 a year for ten more years and 
so entirely used up. If the agent’s estimate 
must be accepted, then depreciation will 
be allowed only for the next five years at 
the rate of 10 per cent of the original 
‘cost; that is, $300 a year for five years, or 
a total of $1,500. The difference of $500 
will be forever lost to the taxpayer as a 
deduction from his net income. 

On the other hand, the agent might con- 
clude that the correct life should be 
twenty years. In this case the taxpayer 


Name of Asset 


Description 


Manufacturer 


Mfr’s Serial No. 


Original Estimated Life (Years) 








“ASSET COST 


will not fare so badly, since he will be 
allowed to deduct depreciation on the 
entire $2,000 remaining, at the rate of 
1/15 a year. In this way he will still ob- 
tain the benefit of allowances covering 
the entire cost of the press, although the 
allowance each year will be smaller and 
the net profit and resulting tax corre- 
spondingly greater. 

There is only one way by which the tax- 
payer can protect himself against adjust- 
ments, arbitrary or otherwise, that will 
deprive him of deductions to which he is 
entitled. Complete record should be kept 
of each item of depreciable assets and the 
depreciation applicable to each. In the 
face of detailed records currently kept up 
to date, little argument will be possible. 

These records should preferably be 
kept loose leaf, either on sheets or on 
cards. The information recorded should 
be such that everything needed to com- 
ply with Government regulations can be 
obtained readily. The information called 
for is as follows: 


1. Kind of asset. 
2. Year acquired. 


EQUIPMENT RECORD 





Year 











Type 


Rate of Depreciation 








3. Original estimated life (in years). 

4, Original rate of depreciation. 

5. Original cost and subsequent addi- 
tions by years, including current year. 

6. Deductions for sales and other dis- 
positions in prior years. 

7. Adjusted cost at the beginning of 
the year. 

8. Credits to depreciation reserve in 
prior years (depreciation allowed or al- 
lowable). 

9. Charges to depreciation reserve in 
prior years. 

10. Depreciation reserve at beginning 
of the year. 

11. Balance remaining at beginning of 
the year. 

12. Estimated remaining life from be- 
ginning of current year. 

13. Deductions for sales and other dis- 
positions in the current year. 

14. Adjusted cost at end of the current 
year. 

15. Depreciation claimed for current 
year. 

16. Charges to depreciation reserve in 
the current year. 









No. 


Department 





Model 











~ DEPRECIATION RESERVE ~| 





Additions 














An inventory of every item of fixed assets is essential for the installation of a suitable property ledger. This form is simple and usually adequate 
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17. Net depreciation reserve at end of 
the current year. 

Property ledger sheets which provide 
space for most or all of the information 
listed can be purchased as a stock form 
from most stationers. The form here re- 
produced is simple and usually adequate. 

For the installation of a suitable prop- 
erty ledger an inventory of every item of 
fixed assets is essential. Each item prefer- 
ably should be given a number, which 
should be affixed to it so as to be perma- 
nently identified with the records. The 
initial inventory should list each item in 
numerical order or in groups according 
to the kind of property. Real estate 
should be in one group, heavy machinery 
and presses in another, small presses an- 
other, fixtures another group, and so on. 
A suitable code or classification readily 
can be devised so that additions can be 
numbered in a way to include them in 
their proper group. 

The information to be recorded in the 
inventory should include as a minimum 
the following data with respect to each 
item in question: 


1. Code number. 

2. Description of asset. 

3. Folio reference to the firm’s ac- 
counting records. 

4. Cost. 

5. Original estimated life. 

6. Original rate of depreciation used. 

7. Reserve for depreciation accumu- 
lated to date. 

8. Net book value or unrecovered cost. 

9. Estimated remaining life. 


Included in the cost of each asset 
should be the freight and installation 
charges up to the time when the asset was 
in place and ready for use. To obtain the 
correct costs it may be necessary to go 
back to original invoices and other rec- 
ords a number of years old. Guessing or 
estimates should be resorted to only after 
all other means have been tried. Where 
original invoices cannot be found, an 
appraisal by an independent appraiser is 
most satisfactory, especially if the values 
are large. 

The total cost of all the assets inven- 
toried should agree substantially with the 
general ledger balance. If the total cost is 
less than the general ledger shows, and a 
check-up of the records does not reveal 
the source of the difference, it may be 
satisfactory to write the difference off the 
books in order that the property ledger 
and the general ledger may correspond. 
However, since the amount written off 
ordinarily cannot be deducted as an ex- 
pense for income-tax purposes, a prefer- 
able method of treating this situation 
would be to increase the cost shown for 








Your deductible items 
were checked? 


@ The importance of being able to 
substantiate your claims for deductions 
is stressed by Mr. Margulies in the ac- 
companying article. But aside from de- 
preciation deductions, there are certain 
others that are permissible, and the 
following suggestions, reprinted from 
the New York Imprint, should be of 
interest to printers in the light of tax 
calculations just over with: 

Compensation of Officers: Since the 

businesses operated by most of our 
members are closed corporations con- 
trolled by the officers, there may be a 
tendency to adjust tax returns by allot- 
ting a large part of the net income to 
executive salaries or bonuses, both of 
which are deductible. The Government, 
however, is very likely to question such 
deductions if they are at all sizable. 
You should bear in mind that executive 
salaries and bonuses are deductible only 
when they are compensation for actual 
services—re ble a ts paid in 
connection with the carrying on of the 
business and such as would be paid or- 
dinarily for like services by like enter- 
prises under like circumstances. Our 
advice in fixing executive salaries or 
bonuses would be to take into considera- 
tion such factors, in addition to the offi- 
cers’ duties of management, as: 

1. Sales controlled by the officers. 

2. If an officer is acting as plant su- 
perintendent, the compensation 
that would be paid to another in- 
dividual for like employment. 

The amount of stock in the corpora- 

tion held by the officers should not 
form the basis for executive salaries. If 
the president of a corporation owning 
50 per cent of the stock were to be al- 
lotted a salary of $10,000, and the sec- 
retary and the treasurer, each owning 





25 per cent of the stock, were to be al- 
lotted salaries of $5,000 each, the Gov- 
ernment might question the deductions 
until it was proved that the salaries were 
fair compensation for actual services. 

Bad Debts: Bad debts to be deduct- 
ible must be bona fide bad debts in- 
curred by the business. If you have a 
bad debt growing out of some private 
transaction you can’t deduct it from the 
taxable income of your business. Fur- 
ther, the bad debt must not only have 
been determined by the taxpayer to be 
worthless within the taxable year for 
which deduction is claimed, but it also 
must have been actually charged off 
within the year and so shown on your 
books. To satisfy the Government you 
must prove that a serious effort was 
made to determine that it actually is a 
bad debt. It is not sufficient to claim a 
bad debt deduction because you think 
you will never collect a certain sum. 

Selling Expenses: Reasonable selling 
expenses incurred in the conduct of the 
business are deductible. But don’t just 
guess at these expenses. We suggest that 
each week or month vouchers be put in 
of selling expenditures—such as car- 
fares, entertainment, and the like—so 
that your claims can be substantiated if 
a check-up is made. 

Excess-Profits Tax: If your net in- 
come should exceed 10 per cent of the 
adjusted declared value of your capital 
stock (as set forth in your capital-stock 
report of August 31, 1937) you must 
pay an excess-profits tax. On your ex- 
cess profits up to 5 per cent of the ad- 
justed declared value of your capital 
stock, the rate is 6 per cent. On excess 
profits over 5 per cent of the declared 
value of your capital stock, you pay at 
the rate of 12 per cent. 





each of the larger items proportionately 
until both records indicate the same 
total cost. 

If the inventory shows a greater cost 
than does the general ledger, the only ad- 
justment that can be made is to write down 
the cost of each asset (or of the more ex- 
pensive assets) to bring the inventory 
into agreement with the general books. 

After the inventory and the general 
books have been brought into agreement, 
the property ledger may be opened. This 
is done simply by transferring all the 
information appearing on the inventory 
sheets for each asset to a separate sheet in 
the property ledger. Procedures should 
be established for recording all current 


additions or dispositions of equipment, 
and for balancing the property ledger at 
regular intervals with the general ledger. 
Regularity in this respect is important. 

The little exercise in arithmetic which 
was suggested at the beginning of this 
discussion may be entertaining when in- 
dulged in merely for mental calisthenics. 
But the wise taxpayer has the evidence 
available to forestall any loss. The instal- 
lation and maintenance of a property 
ledger will always prove worth its cost, 
not only from the viewpoint of income 
taxes, but also for the better control 
which is made possible over the physical 
property in which so large a proportion 
of the net worth is invested. 
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MOUNT OWN PLATES 
IN COMPOSING ROOM 


Tired of trying to fit unsquare blocks into square spaces in the form, this 


printer decided to have cuts delivered unmounted, together with the blocks 


By C. A. MeMILLAN 


E STRUGGLED for a long time with 
\ \ | the problems arising from poorly 
mounted plates, and finally in 
desperation decided to have the plates 
sent to us unmounted, and to mount them 
in our own composing room. The initial 
added expense is, we believe, more than 
‘offset by the time saved in lockup and 
register in the plant. 

In the first place, we cut our blocks to 
size—printer’s size—in picas and points. 
This the platemakers, both photoengrav- 
ers and electrotypers, have never done, 
cannot do, in fact, some of them insist. 
After all, who aside from the printer 
uses this product of theirs? Why, then, 
would it not be a selling point, an added 
point of good service, to prepare the plate 
in the most usable form possible for the 


Lemons, keep better in 
Neluce’s own packages 
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Figure 2. Reproduction of a typical agency advertisement, requiring sev- 
eral mortises, one of which is an angle—not a difficult job‘but it’s fussy 
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Thot's why we rush Airway to 
your grocer in the bean... grind it 
only when you buy it! 


one who will be using it, and do away 
with much extra processing in the way of 
squaring and building up the block to fit 
the form in which it is to be used? That 
would be the logical way. 

But no, the plate is slapped down on a 
block, tacked all around the outside edge 
(undoubtedly so the compositor will ruin 
his saw on a tack if he attempts to dress 
the block), and then the block is trimmed 
up to the shoulder of the metal, regardless 
of whether it fits our spacing material. So 
when we put it in the form it takes a slug 
on this side, a lead on that side, a short 
strip of bristol on one corner and a cop- 
per space on another—ad infinitum. 

If they would only mount it square on 
a block enough larger than the plate so 
that we could trim it down to size— 


Figure 1. The underside of a simple mounting 
with one mortise, showing how block was cut 


Good printing is, inherently, a pre- 
cision product. Surely the day of the 
toothpick and the bits of cardboard in 
a form is about over. Yet the platemaker 
sizes blocks by guess or by instinct. It is 
indeed surprising to learn that in many 
average platemakers’ mounting depart- 
ments not one piece of equipment—saw, 
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Figure 3. Showing the method of determining the exact angle at which 
to cut an angle mortise to fit in space shown in preceding illustration 
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trimmer, router, band saw—has a gradu- 
ated scale of any description. Occasion- 
ally, one sees a trimmed block being 
checked with a borrowed line gage. 

As for inside mortises—perhaps the 
less said the better. Years of experience 
should have taught a way to make the 
sides straight and the corners square. 
Surely the inventive genius of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers could devise a way 
to cut square mortises. The very least that 
should be done is to put graduated gages 
on the various trimming tools, graduated 
at least in parts of inches if not in picas 
and points, as is the saw trimmer. 

Al. Hoffman, president of the Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association, said 
recently: “The photoengraver probably 
gets more complaints, has more little 
nuisance problems, more ‘bugs,’ from 
plate mounting than from any other de- 
partment of his business.” 

Why? Largely because no mounting 
and trimming equipment has a scaled or 
graduated gage, and sizing is done by 
guess or, at best, by trial and error. Per- 
haps the printer is at fault in not insisting 
strongly enough, preferring to exercise 
his own ingenuity in fitting unsquare 
blocks to square spaces in the form. 

An example of what has been done: In 
our plant we handle one publication in 
which the type page is 44 by 60 picas 


Figure 5. The underside of the mounted plate used in the adver- 
tisement shown in Figure 2. When the form is blocked up, what is 
the difference, beyond a bit of glue, between the cuts we have 
made and the places, shown by the grain of the wood, where the 
original block has been built up of several pieces? This stood test 


Figure 4. Saw set to cut an angle mortise determined with the protractor shown in Figure 3 


with three 14-pica columns. Most of the 
halftones conform to column widths. We 
discussed the problem with the engraver 
and set up a schedule for the mountings: 
single-column cuts, 14-pica face, centered 
on a 16-pica block; double-column cuts, 
29-pica face, centered on a 31-pica block, 
and so on. This eliminated plugging at the 
sides of the cuts and also took care of the 
between-column spacing. The engraver 
was glad to codperate and—illustrating 
the problem caused by his lack of pre- 
cision trimming equip- 
ment—he borrowed from 
us a composing stick so 
that his mounting depart- 
ment could, by trial and 
error, make those blocks 
the correct size. 

Faults that have both- 
ered us in the furnished 
mountings are: (1) The 
blocks are frequently not 
square. (2) The plate is 
not mounted square with 
the block. (3) The plate is 
not centered on the block. 
(4) Too many tacks are 
used, and too close to the 
outside edge, even when 
there are plenty of open 
spaces within the cut. (5) 
The sides of mortises are 
not true, they dip and 
curve with the wobble of 
the band saw, and the cor- 
ners are not squared. (6) 
The trimmed block has no 
particular size, being cut 
simply up to the shoulder 
of the metal. 

Now, let’s see how our 
method overcomes these 
objectionable features. We 
have found that with an 


ordinary composing-room saw-trimmer, 
blocks, or the several parts of complete 
mountings, can be cut just as accurately, 
just as square, and just as true as pieces 
of wood furniture. Blocks so cut will lock 
up and register perfectly, and plates can 
be mounted on them in exact position. 
Furthermore, if space is limited, type can 
be flush against such a block, if need be 
it can be set flush into mortised corners. 

The blade for the wood saw cuts from 
two to three points longer than the metal- 
saw blade with trimmers. When a freshly 
sharpened blade is put in the saw, the 
exact variation is noted so that whoever 
uses the wood saw needs merely to set 
the gage that much off normal. In this 
way blocks can be cut accurately to half- 
points. For wood cutting the saw table 
is kept at the high position as shown in 
Figure 4 because, due to the set of the 
blade, there is a difference of about a 
point and a half if the saw table is low- 
ered to center position. Inside corners are 
finished square with a small hand saw 
and a file. 

The local cutmakers have specific in- 
structions to send all our ad cuts un- 
mounted, together with a block enough 
larger than the cut for proper squaring 
and trimming. Suppose we are handling 
a full-width cut for a two-column news- 
paper ad. The block is first squared, top 
and one side. Then it is cut to a width of 
exactly 24 (if there is no shoulder on the 
cut), 25, or 26 picas, varying with the 
shoulder, but in even pica or point units. 
The bottom is cut off to the depth of the 
plate and we have a square block. 

Figure ] shows the underside of a block 
on which has been mounted a plate with 
a simple mortise. The illustration shows 
clearly how the block was cut into three 
pieces, each as accurate as a piece of fur- 
niture, cut to the exact number of picas 
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and points required for the type to be set 
in the mortise. The type was set in place, 
the three blocks were used in lieu of spac- 
ing material, and the ad was tied up, 
ready for proofing. Then the plate was 
placed in position and two or three tacks 
only were driven into the largest block, 
none into the two smaller ones, just 
enough to hold the plate for proofing. 

This limited preliminary tacking has 
several advantages: The plate may be 
lifted away to make corrections in the 
type; it is a simple matter to shift the 
position of the type or the plate, and cus- 
tomers, particularly advertising agencies, 
delight in ordering slight shifts in the 
position of plates. When the final okay 
is received, the ad is locked up, either for 
the foundry or for the pressroom, and 
then the plate is completely tacked in 
place. The plate is solid and the type is 
solid. There is no need for dutchmen in 
the form and normal lockup material is 
all that is required. Such a form works 
equally well in the foundry or in the 
pressroom. The plate is then as solidly 
mounted as if on a single piece of wood, 
and the type is locked up better than if 
it were dutchmanned into one of those 
wriggly mortises with the snake curves. 

Figure 2 is a reproduction of an ad 
with several mortises, one of them at an 
angle. Not a difficult typographical prob- 
lem, but at the same time one in which it 
is necessary to get the type square with 
the plate, particularly in the angle box 
in front of the coffee pot. We pull a proof 
of the plate, and with a square, a line 
gage, and a simple celluloid protractor, 
determine, as shown in Figure 3, the ex- 
act angle for this mortise. In this case 
the angle was fifteen degrees. 

Figure 4 shows the saw set to cut a 
block at this fifteen-degree angle. One of 
the boys, with an ordinary machinist’s 
scriber, inscribed the protractor scale on 
the saw table, so that we can cut blocks 
at any angle. , 

Figure 5 is the back of the mounted 
plate. One engraver who saw this mount- 
ing remarked that if he sent a mounting 
like that to a customer he would lose that 
customer. I wonder why? This mounting 
has been to the foundry and through a 
long run on the press, and it could be 
used again today. The lockup was solid, 
the plate was solid, and the type was solid 
—and square. There were no toothpicks, 
no dutchmen, and no battered quads. 
With the plate only tentatively tacked to 
the large block it was a simple matter 
to correct and revise any part of the type 
matter until we got the final okay. Then, 
with everything locked in position, the 
plate was tacked down where and as it 


should be. 
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This kind of plate mounting insures a 
precision product. 

Of course, we cannot expect the en- 
graver to cut blocks exactly to fit the type 
which will be used with the plate, for he 
has no information on that. But we should 


expect from him square blocks, square, 
centered mountings, and blocks cut to 
some definite size, not governed by the 
shoulder on the plate, which, after all, 
means nothing to anybody but the man 
with the hammer. 


NIGHT CLASSES IN CHICAGO SCHOOL 


PPORTUNITIES FOR APPRENTICES to 
learn linotype operation have con- 
siderably improved since the “old days” 
when youngsters “barnstormed” from 
coast to coast, taking a quick pick at lino- 
type keyboards whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. Chief among the agen- 
cies working for improved instruction 
facilities has been the International Typo- 
graphical Union, whose authoritative 
pamphlets on various phases of printing, 
selling at twenty-five cents each, have 
opened new fields for advancement for 
apprentices and other workers. The I.T.U. 
home courses have been responsible for 
the success of many an earnest student. 
In the past few years instruction facili- 
ties have been even further expanded, 
making it possible for printers engaged 
in the trade, and young men desirous of 
becoming printers, to select courses for 
which they show aptitude. Prominent 
among workers in this field has been Chi- 
cago’s Typographical Union Number 16. 
Under the direction of Ralph E. Fisher, 
president, members of this group some 
time ago organized a school in which 
classes in composition, copy fitting, esti- 
mating, imposition, lettering, layout, and 
proofreading are held five days a week. 


Another worthy project in this line, 
which Number 16 has also been instru- 
mental in developing, are the classes in 
printing and linotyping conducted at 
Crane Evening High School, Chicago. 
There students are taught the operation 
of the linotype, care of the mechanism, 
hand lettering, layout, and design. Work 
is done under the supervision of expert 
instructors, including Frederick Heyden, 
a skilled operator and machinist, who 
holds a degree from Pranzler College, 
Berlin, and whose class in miscellaneous 
composition deals with the nearly one 
hundred different forms of composition 
that operators face daily. Text matter con- 
cerning the subject is assigned to the stu- 
dents to set; the eventual result will be 
a well printed book on keyboard operat- 
ing and the mechanism of the linotype. 

Vocational education of this nature in 
the Chicago public schools has the strong 
backing of Dr. William H. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Chicago city schools 
system. Also coéperating in the work is 
Joseph C. Thompson, principal of Crane 
Evening High School. The educational 
work being done in this line in the Chi- 
cago schools is being watched with inter- 
est by educational leaders in other cities. 





Class in printing and linotyping at the Crane Evening High School, Chicago, fostered by Chicago’s 
Typographical Union Number 16. In the group at the left, from left to right: Ralph E. Fisher, 
president of Number 16; Joseph C. Thompson, principal of Crane Evening High School ; and Fred- 
erick Heyden, one of the expert instructors. Classwork includes the setting of a book of instructions 
on operation of the linotype and care of the mechanism. Hand lettering and design are also taught 
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PRINTERS HEARD AT WASHINGTON 


At the “Little-Business’’ Conference in Washington, February 2-4, George F. McKiernan, president of Chicago 


Graphic Arts Federation, presented program for improvement of conditions, based on poll of Illinois printers 


EHIND THE TURBULENCE and the at- 
B tendant sensational publicity that 
characterized the “little-business” 
conference in Washington on February 
2, 3, and 4, a great deal of conscientious 
and valuable work went on. To printers 
of the country, a highlight of the gather- 
ing was the program presented by George 
F. McKiernan, president of the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation, and a member 
of the board of directors of United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 

Immediately upon receiving an invita- 
tion to attend the conference, Mr. McKier- 
nan sent a comprehensive questionnaire 
to some three hundred printers in the 
state of Illinois. Upon the replies given, 
he based the practical suggestions for im- 
provement of conditions shown in the 
program on the following page. 

At Washington, Mr. McKiernan was 
among those active in marshaling con- 
servative forces in the various groups. 
He was especially active in the wages-and- 
hours discussion group, and was instru- 
mental in getting across opposition to 
further legislation along that line. He also 
succeeded in repeating demands that the 
administration announce a specific policy 
respecting business and adhere to it. 

The attempt of the administration to set 
“little business” against “big business” 
was unsuccessful, according to Mr. Mc- 
Kiernan, because both groups of business 
men are similarly affected by the policy 
of the present administration and are in- 
terested in securing the relief necessary 
to stimulate business. This was pointed 
out by Mr. McKiernan in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 7, when a large and enthusiastic 
group of printers attended a special 
printers’ luncheon held in the Crystal 
Room of the Sherman Hotel for the pur- 
pose of hearing Mr. McKiernan’s report. 
The speaker also stated that resolutions 
adopted by the committees at the confer- 
ence were “edited and censored” to some 
extent before the final report was drawn 
up for presentation to the President. 
“Urge your congressmen and senators to 
give support to sound measures regard- 
less of party,” said Mr. McKiernan. 


GEORGE F. McKIERNAN Moffett Studio 

Formation of “little-business” groups 
(non-political) in various states seems to 
have been one result of the conference. 
Business men in the Chicago district 
began laying plans last month for such 
an organization. In Virginia, similar 
plans are being pushed by “little-busi- 
ness” leaders, among them Lewis Smith, 
of B. D. Smith and Brothers, printing 
firm in Pulaski, Virginia. Mr. Smith was 
among the delegates invited to attend the 
Washington conference; his report of the 
gathering, forwarded to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, verifies the accuracy of Mr. 
McKiernan’s observations. 

George F. McKiernan was well qual- 
ified for his job as printers’ spokesman, 
for he has spent nineteen years in the 
printing business, most of the time in the 
selling end. He is treasurer and salesman 
for the firm that bears his name. (His two 
brothers, Kenneth and Donald, are pres- 
ident and vice-president respectively.) 
Interviewed by THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Mr. McKiernan said: 

“I believe our company does reflect 
small business, inasmuch as our officers 
also manage the business, and do the bulk 
of the selling. As a consequence, we are 
in a position to observe perhaps a little 
more accurately the financial, labor, and 


selling side of the business. Over a period 
of years our experiences have been many 
and varied; we have benefited and suf- 
fered. Our benefits have been gained 
mostly as a-result of our experiences, and 
our sufferings have been more or less the 
result of ignorance. 

“In 1932 our company went into 
receivership,” said Mr. McKiernan, “and 
in 1934 it came out with a settlement of 
paying the creditors over a period of time 
on the basis of one hundred cents on the 
dollar. This settlement has been paid to 
the extent of 95 per cent to date, and we 
haven’t missed a single note. 

“With the heavy burden of having to 
pay off all our old creditors, and with 
very limited capital, we are frank to admit 
we have had our struggles. But through 
them all we have had faith and hope that 
everything would come out all right. By 
drastic changes and reductions in per- 
sonnel, and by a very close study of man- 
agement, we have, since our receivership, 
made a slight profit each year, with a 
volume of business averaging less than 
one-third of our peak years of 1929 and 
1930, which were very good. 

“Perhaps the main reason for our 
much-lessened volume of business is the 
fact that our capital is so limited we can- 
not afford to extend credit without very 
positive assurance of payment of the ac- 
counts within our regular credit terms.” 

Taxation, naturally, was one of the 
major subjects at the Washington con- 
ference, and Mr. McKiernan, serving on 
the taxation committee, brought consid- 
erable experience to the problems. 

“In our own particular case,” he said, 
“the tax burden has been terrific. In look- 
ing over our records we find that during 
the past two years we have paid out more 
money in the form of taxes—while mak- 
ing smaller profit and doing a smaller 
volume of business—than we did at any 
other time in our business career. 

“One would imagine that as a result 
of increased taxes, conditions as far as 
the Government is concerned would be 
materially improved. But, as everyone 
knows, such is not the case.” 
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In the recommendations finally sub- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States by representatives at the confer- 
ence, point number one is as follows: 

“In the matter of finances, we make 
these recommendations: (a) Enable the 
American banking system to make in- 
sured loans for all necessary purposes; 
(b) set up a Government agency to render 
this service wherever financial institu- 
tions are unable or unwilling to function; 
(c) modify the capital-gains tax to give 
the taxpayer credit for loss years against 
years of gain; (d) repeal the undivided 
profits tax; (e) modify Securities Ex- 
change Commission’s regulations to in- 
crease the amount of exemption to $500,- 
000, but require reasonable information 
for protection of investors.” 

The conference served the purpose, at 
least, of putting on record the reactions 
of a representative group of executives 
of the smaller businesses of the nation. 
And, as The Galley Proof, organ of the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, points 
out: “To the best of our knowledge this 
is the first time that the printing industry 
has been officially recognized by the Gov- 
ernment as an important industry with 
significant trends to report.” 


Wisdom From Gracian 

A Spanish Jesuit, one Balthasar Gra- 
cian, who lived five hundred years ago, no 
doubt would be surprised if he could see 
how excerpts from his writings have been 
put to use by a printer in 1938. The 
printer, Lee M. Webb, proprietor of the 
Webb Printing Company, of Houston, 
Texas, has prepared and is distributing 
a series of blotters based on Gracian’s 
sayings. The “copy” is remarkably mod- 
ern in its psychology. 

“Find out each man’s thumbscrew, ’tis 
the art of setting their wills to action,” is 
one of the quoted observations. “All men 
are idolaters, some of fame, others of self- 
interest, most of pleasure. Skill consists 
in knowing these idols in order to bring 
them into play. Knowing any man’s main- 
spring of motive, you have, as it were, the 
key to his will. First guess a man’s ruling 
passion, appeal to it by a word, set it in 
motion by temptation, and you will in- 
fallibly give checkmate to his freedom 
of will.” 

Thus today’s super-salesman, who dis- 
covers the logic of appealing to a pros- 
pect’s personal likes or hobbies, is merely 
applying the modern version of a truth 
that has been known for centuries. 





Here’s a Gracian saying that might 
have been taken right out of the “success” 
books of today. “There is no attaining 
eminence without application and ability, 
and where they unite there is the greatest 
eminence. Mediocrity obtains more with 
application than superiority without it. 
Work is the price which is paid for repu- 
tation.” As true today as ever. 

In selecting quotations for his blotters, 
Mr. Webb has chosen sayings that apply 
to business and the art of living in gen- 
eral. The implication of all the blotters 
is this: What costs little is of little worth. 
That is as far as Mr. Webb goes with 
selling copy in this series. There is no 
talk of Webb printing service or work- 
manship—merely the quoted paragraph, 
attractively displayed in modern types, 
and the company signature and address. 

The series has been well received, many 
customers and prospects on the mailing 
list having expressed their interest in the 
quoted matter. Many are surprised to dis- 
cover that certain principles of modern 
business were founded in logic recorded 
in the fifteenth century. The Webb Print- 
ing Company, by thus making use of 
Gracian’s sayings, has attracted much 
attention.—CuHar.es N. TUNNELL. 








HE ADMINISTRATION definition of a small 

business is one that does a volume of less 
than $1,000,000 annually. It might be inter- 
esting to point out that the printing industry 
of the U. S., which ranks fifth in volume ac- 
cording to U. S. Census figures, is composed 
of some 30,000 establishments located in 
every city, town, and village in the nation, 
over 99 per cent of which do a business of 
less than $1,000,000 a year. 

As a typical representative of this large 
number of printing establishments I desire 
to point out that the condition of the printing 
business at all times is solely dependent 
upon general business conditions. In other 
words, when general business prospers, 
printing sales increase. 

Commercial printing sales constitute a 
previously unrecognized barometer of gen- 
eral business conditions. 

Printers as a class are in a better position 
to understand the general business situation 
than men in almost any other line of activity 
because they have daily contacts with estab- 
lishments in practically every other line of 
business. For this reason printers are in an 
excellent position at all times to find out 
what the prevailing sentiment is among busi- 
ness men in general. 

Between the time of my receiving the invi- 


tation to the conference and my coming to 
Washington, I contacted over three hundred 
printers located throughout the state of Illi- 


nois requesting them to specifically advise 
me regarding their own attitude and the atti- 








“The prevailing sentiment..among business men” 


(Program presented by George F. McKiernan at Conference of Small Businesses of the Nation, Washington, D. C.) 


tude of their customers on the general busi- 
ness situation and to offer suggestions for the 
improvement of conditions. 

The comments and suggestions received 
have been summarized in this statement for 
your consideration. 

Without exception, there is a feeling of 
fear and uncertainty among those engaged in 
all lines of business which has resulted in a 
curtailment of activities in every direction. 

Business men are not acting normally be- 
cause of this fear and uncertainty. The 
causes of this feeling are due chiefly to: 
(a) Unwarranted attacks on business by 
members of the Administration; (b) undue 
encouragement given to radical labor move- 
ments; (c) ill-advised measures proposed to 
further regulate business; (d) unjust penal- 
ties on business establishments; (e) unfor- 
tunate lack of a specific Governmental policy. 

The above comments reflect the universal 
opinion among business men as to why busi- 
ness is bad at the present time. 

To improve the present situation I desire 
to outline a number of suggestions which I 
feel will coincide with the viewpoint of the 
great majority of small business concerns 
and which, if put into practice by the Ad- 
ministration, will go a long way to restore 
the confidence which is so necessary : 

1. The announcement of a specific policy 
regarding regulatory and other measures for 
a definite period of time, to apply at least 
during the remainder of 1938 with a definite 
assurance that the policy will be adhered to. 





2. A curtailment of the attacks on busi- 
ness in general. 

3. A repeal of the surtax on undistributed 
profits. 

4. Discontinue the propaganda that busi- 
ness should maintain high wages, short 
hours, pay excessive taxes and increased ex- 
penses of all kinds and at the same time 
reduce prices. This is an economic impos- 
sibility. 

5. Reduction of postal rates and revision 
of postal regulations on all classes of mail- 
able matter designed to aid in the stimulat- 
ing of sales, thereby encouraging sales pro- 
motion activities. 

6. Take the Government out of the com- 
petitive printing business by cancellation of 
existing contracts for printing envelopes now 
sold by the post offices throughout the 
country. 

7. A policy to confine the activities of the 
Department of Labor to the peaceful solu- 
tion of labor difficulties without partiality 
and the rigid enforcement of the deportation 
of aliens whose activities are detrimental to 
our general welfare. 

All in all, the welfare of our country is 
dependent upon conformity with the princi- 
ples established by our forefathers, and the 
enactment of those laws which will do the 
greatest good for the greatest number, and 
the abolition of all arguments that tend to- 
ward destroying faith and confidence of our 
people in one another. 
(Submitted February 2, 1938.) 
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CARNEGIE PRINTERS CELEBRATE 


Twenty-fifth anniversary of department of printing at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, February 


11 and 12, marked by sessions and banquet. Four-year course in printing trains men for executive positions 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS of instruction in 
printing on the basis of college 
standards—that was the record ac- 
claimed during the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the depart- 
ment of printing at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology on February 11 and 12. It 
is significant that Carnegie Tech is the 
only institution in the world at which in- 
struction in printing is given on a basis 
that leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Printing. It is also significant 
that one of the two principal speakers at 
the banquet which climaxed the celebra- 
tion was the man who was selected as the 
first head of the department and who was 
responsible for starting it on its highly 
successful career—Harry L. Gage, now 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

In reviewing some of the events which 
have played a part in the history of the 
department, Mr. Gage emphasized the 
unfortunate contrast between the enthusi- 
astic support given to printing education 
by printers and their trade organizations 
in the first part of the quarter century of 
the department’s existence, and the seem- 
ing indifference to the need of support 
today. He proposed, as a means of fur- 
thering the accomplishments in college 
education in printing, the establishment 
of an advisory council for the department 
of printing at Carnegie Tech, such a coun- 
cil to include members from the various 
trade and professional organizations in 
the graphic arts. This council, he set 
forth, would assist in bringing the judg- 
ment of the best minds of the industry to 
the aid of the department, and also assist 
in making clearer to those engaged in the 
printing industry the possibilities of pro- 
fessional training in printing. 

Announcement has been made since the 
celebration of the anniversary that plans 
for the establishment of such a council 
have been approved. 

The celebration opened on Friday af- 
ternoon, February 11, with inspection of 
the printing laboratories and demonstra- 
tions of class work in design, typography, 
machine composition, presswork, and 
photolithography. Then followed an ad- 
dress on ‘“‘Newspaper Advertising Pro- 
duction” by O. Alfred Dickman, advertis- 
ing production manager of the New York 


Herald-Tribune. 


Efficient methods of copy preparation, 
designing, laying out, checking, proofing, 
and providing for plates, were demon- 
strated by Mr. Dickman, who also dis- 
cussed problems involved in giving the 
advertiser the service needed to meet 
deadlines, and at the same time to pro- 
duce the results expected. He advised 
young men considering entering the field 


Saturday morning was given over to 
technical sessions covering typography, 
design and layout, sales and marketing, 
advertising production, lithography and 
special processes, printing production 
problems, management problems, and ap- 
prentice-training problems. Preceding 
the opening of these technical sessions, 
those in attendance were extended a 





PROF. GLEN U. CLEETON 





Two gentlemen whose zealous work in behalf of the printing department at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology was fittingly acknowledged at the department’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration at Pittsburgh, February 11 and 12—Prof. Glen U. Cleeton, 
head of the department since 1935, and Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, who, as the department’s first head, started it off on its suc- 
cessful career. In addition to his duties as the printing head, Professor Cleeton also 
teaches courses in printing-plant management, advertising and selling, and industrial 
psychology. Prior to 1935 he was head of the department of industrial education, a 
position to which he was appointed in 1926. His hobby is the operation of a farm 


HARRY L. GAGE 








of newspaper-advertising production to 
become expert trouble shooters as part of 
their preparation, adding the suggestion 
that high standards of typography be cul- 
tivated in order to establish a counter 
resistance to the ever pressing force of 
time limitations which tend to result in 
the acceptance of slip-shod or careless 
work resulting from rush production. 
Friday-evening events included a bas- 
ketball game and a smoker, the latter 
especially giving an opportunity for 


* alumni to talk over old times. 


greeting by Dr. Webster N. Jones, of the 
College of Engineering. 

The success of graduates, Doctor Jones 
said, was undeniable evidence of the 
service rendered by the department dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, a service 
made possible, he pointed out, because 
of a substantial gift from the United 
Typothetae of America and generous 
loans of equipment by the manufacturers 
throughout the country. 

In pointing out that the curriculum of 
the department of printing covers the 
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John F. Laboon, member Carnegie board of trustees; Dr. Webster 
N. Jones, director of engineering college; anniversary banquet 


graphic arts in their numerous and com- 
plex phases, and includes a wide range 
of related liberal arts and science sub- 
jects, Doctor Jones also emphasized the 
fact that the four-year course in printing 
is planned to train men for work in ad- 
vertising planning and production, and 
for sales work with manufacturers of 
printing supplies and equipment—in 
short, for general executive positions in 
printing and related fields. 

The department of printing is entering 
a new quarter of a century, Doctor Jones 
stated, with high hopes of even greater 
accomplishments. To make such achieve- 
ments possible, he said, the department 
needs endowed professorships in graphic 
arts, typographic design, printing re- 
search, and fine printing, as well as nu- 
merous scholarships and prizes for out- 
standing students. Supplementing these 
needs, Doctor Jones said, is another—one 
that is most imperative—that being a 
comprehensive library and specimen col- 
lection of printing and its allied arts. The 
hope expressed by Doctor Jones was that 
many of these needs would soon be met 
by special endowments, and that before 
the end of the next quarter century they 
would all be realized. 

During the course of the technical ses- 
sions an address on “Paper as a Medium 
for Printing” was delivered by William 
Bond Wheelwright, editor and publisher 
of Paper and Printing Digest. Mr. Wheel- 
wright strongly urged the establishment 
of courses of instruction on paper in 
several schools, and especially at Car- 
negie Tech, pointing out that one of the 
regrettable conditions in the industry 
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was the apparent failure of 
manufacturers of paper 
and printers to interchange 
information which might 
result in a more practical 
use of scientific knowledge 
of paper manufacturing. 

Contrasting early meth- 
ods of manufacturing as 
well as printing paper, and 
citing some of the methods 
to which early printers 
were obliged to resort, Mr. 
Wheelwright pointed out 
that such methods were no 
longer necessary because 
the manufacturers have 
learned to produce paper 
suited to high-speed press 
production. None the less, 
he said, conditioning of 
papers is still important 
because atmospheric con- 
ditions affect the printabil- 
ity of paper; yet, despite 
the fact that some thirteen 
pressroom and bindery troubles are due 
to unstable or improper atmospheric con- 
ditions, little or nothing is done about it 
in the average printing establishment. 

More than three hundred persons were 
registered as participating in the celebra- 
tion as a whole. At the banquet, held on 
Saturday evening, 253 were assembled, 
giving an enthusiastic reception to the 
speakers and adding to the inspiration of 
the occasion. In addition to Mr. Gage, 
whose address has already been men- 
tioned, the speakers included Frederic 
W. Goudy, and John F. Laboon, a mem- 
ber of Carnegie’s board of trustees. 

Dr. Webster N. Jones reported again 
briefly with reference to the needs of the 
department, and pledged his assistance in 
meeting those needs. 








Zachary T. Hederman, of Jackson, 

Mississippi, a member of the senior class 
of the department of printing, was the 
toastmaster, displaying a flare for oratory 
which was genuinely appreciated by all 
assembled at the banquet, and upholding 
the traditions of the true southern gentle- 
man by the gracious manner in which he 
introduced the speakers of the evening. 
Alex Dittler, a member of the class of ’23, 
and now manager of Dittler Brothers, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, expressed appreciation 
on behalf of the alumni for the untiring 
efforts of the students and staff members 
in providing what he termed “an inspir- 
ing and memorable occasion,” and urged 
the alumni to sponsor a yearly reunion 
of “old grads” of the department of 
printing at Carnegie. 

In extending a welcome to the assem- 
bled guests on behalf of the institute and 
the board of trustees, Mr. Laboon said it 
was the hope of the administrative offi- 
cials that they would be able to extend 
the scope of activities of the department 
of printing, and that this would definitely 
be possible by 1946 and would be in 
progress before that time if the excellent 
codperation now being received from 
alumni and friends continued. 

Mr. Goudy’s address, “Twenty-Five 
Years of Type Designing,” left the audi- 
ence feeling that it had heard a lasting 
contribution to the philosophy of the art 
of type designing from a man whose 
genius and personal charm have been 
translated, through type, to the art of 
printing of our times. One of the gems 
of this address which might well be kept 
before all having to do with the produc- 
tion of printed matter today, as well as 
those who will follow in the future, was 
this: “No art, no great printing, no great 
type, ever developed by the rejection of 
the canons of good design found in the 





Mr. Goudy, rushed by autograph hunters, twenty-fifth anniversary of printing department, Carnegie 
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work of preceding generations. Style, dis- 
tinction, originality, have grown invaria- 
bly out of a preceding style, not merely 
by taking thought, but developing by 
gradual modification of older work to 
meet the changed conditions of a later 
time, the new work hardly betraying its 
earlier origin.” 

In opening his address Mr. Goudy 
said: “I do not consider myself a printer, 
nor even a typographer, although occa- 
sionally I do print, but I have studied 


Zachary Hederman, printing-department senior, 
was witty toastmaster at the celebration banquet 


assiduously the work of the great printers 
and of the great type designers of the past. 
I have studied them that I might pursue 
my own work intelligently since I am no 
heaven-born genius. Yet even a great 
genius does not trust entirely to the re- 
sources of his own mind. Just as a great 
composer borrows another’s theme only 
to make it his own by the originality of 
his setting, so the great designer ransacks 
a thousand minds and uses the findings 
and wisdom of the ages to amplify and 
extend the boundaries of his own mental 
and artistic limitations. The genius who 
wisely recognizes precedent does not find 
it necessary to imitate his exemplars slav- 
ishly; he studies their achievements that 
he may add to his own store of ideas, and 
he draws with independence from the 
most varied sources.” 

“The types intended for fine printing,” 
Mr. Goudy said in another part of his 
address, “in the main are not different in 
form from those intended specifically for 
commerce. The difference lies more in the 
handling of them, and the commercial 
printer will do well to avoid any effort 
toward pseudo-estheticism; he should at- 
tempt, rather, to present printing . . . 
studiously plain and starkly efficient.” 


PRESS SHEET GETS THE EAGLE EYE 


By Eugene St. John 


HAT IS THE correct procedure in 

W okaying a press sheet before run- 

ning, after the pressman has sufficient 

makeready on a sheet? What does the 

superintendent look for as he scans the 
sheet on the job? 

Actually, there is no established pro- 
cedure, but the following order of se- 
quence has been found safe and satisfac- 
tory in many plants. “A stitch in time 
may save nine,” so the pressman first 
secures merely a position okay, after lin- 
ing up. The superintendent or his proxy 
marks the necessary moves on this sheet 
or, if none is needed, okays it for position 
only. The pressman retains this sheet and 
proceeds with makeready. When it is 
completed he submits a sheet for final 
okay to the superintendent or his proxy, 
along with the position okay. 

What the superintendent should look 
for on the final okay sheet depends, in 
the final analysis, upon himself. If he has 
established a workable system which 
places responsibility on his assistants, he 
need only scan the sheet for the general 
effect, provided the assistants are com- 
petent and on the job; but if he has failed 
to establish a smoothly working machine, 
he may have to check proofreading, posi- 
tion, and so on. A superintendent, from 
contact with customers, should soon sense 
what they look for in their printed matter 
and have a wary eye for any weakness. 

Some customers care for little except 
the typographic arrangement, while oth- 
ers are careful about various other things 
that enter into a good job. It should be 
the printer’s aim to make every job a 
good one—the best possible under the 
prevailing conditions—and if there is a 
weakness anywhere, which the customer 
is likely to be touchy about, the superin- 
tendent should spot it in time for correc- 
tion. Experience teaches us that consis- 
tency is a rare quality, and it is human 
nature to notice some minor defect and 
permit a gross blemish to pass. 

A good “super,” of course, should have 
extraordinary good vision, but it is a rare 
attribute. It is not easy to define good 
vision, for it is more than good eyesight. 
He who has it can find errors and blem- 
ishes at a glance. Theodore Roosevelt 
was credited with the ability to skim over 
a page and get the full meaning in an 
incredibly brief period—a valuable ac- 
complishment for a man of action. Then 
there is another type of reader who can 
at normal speed discover more typo- 
graphical and other errors than all but 
a handful of proofreaders. 


If you ever watched Jimmy Collins, 
playing third for Boston, pick a hot liner 
out of the dust and catapult the ball into 
the first baseman’s glove, apparently 
without a glance at anything or anyone 
near him, you were watching vision of 
another sort. Or perhaps you saw Tris 
Speaker, playing in close to the infield, 
turn at the crack of the bat and race 
toward the outfield with his back to the 
ball. At exactly the right moment he 
would glance back and take the ball over 
his shoulder for an out, and then in a 
flash turn and nail the runner from third 
at home with a deadly, accurate throw, 
without even looking toward the plate. 

Perhaps even more unusual was Jim 
Thorpe’s ability to punt or drop-kick the 
pigskin exactly where he intended, in 
spite of tricky air currents, opponents 
dashing in from all angles to block the 
kick, and others literally hanging on him. 
Another curious quality of vision is that 
which enables certain players to make a 
long drive on the golf field, ending with 
the ball almost ready to roll into the cup. 

This sort of vision peculiar to star ath- 
letes is hard to account for. At first 
thought, we might conjecture that it 
comes from long practice and experience, 
which enables the star automatically to 
judge distance, natural and human ob- 
stacles, and the expenditure of power 
combined with dexterity necessary to 
ring the bell or hit the bull’s-eye. Second 
thought, however, brings to mind men 
who had this talent at the very start of 
their careers. However else we may define 
this sixth sense, it is the ability to see not 
only the goal, its distance, the obstacles, 
the necessary power and dexterity re- 
quired, but the consequences of the shot 
from all angles. 

So the best “super” sees not only the 
sheet waiting for okay but, in his mind’s 
eye, he sees the customer, all that should 
have gone into the job, all that is missing; 
and he sees the sheet’s further adventures 
through the pressroom, bindery, or other 
finishing divisions. 

The sheet before him looks pretty good. 
How will it look when it reaches the cus- 
tomer? Many conjectures flash through 
the “super’s” mind, and he reacts almost 
instinctively to various aspects of the 
printed surface before him. The press is 
waiting, however, so he places the posi- 
tion-okay sheet beside the final proof, 
okays it, and returns both sheets to the 
pressman who marches off to put the 
press into production. If anything’s 
wrong the “super” soon will hear! 
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THE DESIGNER'S PERSONAL WHIMS 


Chicago designer Raymond F. DaBoll is well known as a master in the lettering field. The charm of his work, and a suggestion of its versatility, is 
seen in the above specimens, and in the cover which he designed for this issue of THe INLAND PRINTER. The heading opposite he did with a wink 
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by Raymond F. DaBoll 


= Drawn letters, 
like spoken words, are merely a means of 
expressing ideas, and I feel much more 
expressive with a pen in my hand than 
with words in my mouth. But I do appre- 
ciate the compliment implied in my being 
asked to talk on Modern Trends in Let- 
tering this afternoon.* 

Since I profess healthy respect, if not 
abject reverence, for the roman alphabet, 
I am sure it would be rather rude of me 
to jump, so to speak, with both feet right 
into the middle of a discussion of modern 
trends without first giving at least a pass- 
ing nod in recognition of the trials and 
tribulations of those noble roman charac- 
ters which retain to this day the same es- 
sential form they had in 500 B. C. 

A hasty glance backward over a space 
of two thousand five hundred years shows 
that these essential forms have been not 
only glorified, but often persecuted. They 
have been condensed and expanded— 
afflicted with third dimensions—illu- 
minated by monks and electricians—ani- 
mated by engineers and blown up by 
engravers. We have even seen them ex- 
ploded (on the movie screen) and the 
fragments reassembled as if by magic to 
make sense again before our startled eyes. 

In short, these essential forms have 
served as the basic framework upon 
which every lettering man who had, or 
thought he had, a new idea, could hang 
his more-or-less successful innovations. 
And as these experiments developed and 
proved to be of value, they created the 
modern trends of their own times. 

Lower-case roman and italic were the 
most important developments of all, and 
contributed the greatest permanent value, 
but the point is that, in a period of over 
two thousand years, no abstract form of 
sufficient merit has yet been evolved to 
displace a single one of the original 
roman capitals. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the modern 
lettering man sometimes feels that the 
process of evolution has worked in re- 


*Address given by Mr. DaBoll at a meeting of the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Club of Chicago, Hotel Sher- 
man, on February 16. Also on the program were John 
Averill, Chicago artist, and Rodney Chirpe, Chicago 
designer. Modern trends were discussed. 


verse in his particular case and has again 
made him an ape rather than an artist 
in the creation of letters? In other words, 
that he has reverted to type and must 
“swing” to the tune of tradition whether 
he likes it—or else. 

Working within the narrow restrictions 
of his craft, the modern lettering ape has 
ample time to ponder his past and specu- 
late on his future in advertising. He is a 
wise old ape—so he stops griping and 
starts groping for a more cosmic view of 
his situation. Soon he sees a great light 
and a way out—he will become some- 
thing more than a mere lettering ape! He 
enlarges the jungle of his activities to in- 
clude a thorough understanding of mod- 
ern layout, illustration, and typography, 
which form the triangle of modern adver- 
tising design, with lettering as just one of 
the three angles. 

So far, I think I have demonstrated 
some cleverness in avoiding the subject 
assigned to me. And, of course, cleverness 
is a crime which does not pay—except as 
it may afford incidental entertainment of 
a low order. Just so in modern lettering 
we sometimes find a tendency toward 
cleverness which is really of great im- 
portance to no one but the lettering man 
himself. The same fault may also occur in 
the layout or be reflected in the choice of 
an inappropriate type face and the whole 
ad will bristle with so much self-conscious 
novelty that the reader’s attention will be 
diverted into a blind alley and so come to 
a “dead end.” 

As an example of what I mean by 
novelty, I submit Bifur (Figure 1). Be- 
lieve it or not, a complete alphabet in this 
style of lettering was cast in type; and in 
this instance, when I say the lettering man 
has reverted to type I mean to “monkey 
business” which is literally obscene. Bifur 
has departed far, much too far, from the 
classic roman standard. 

These characters originated in France 
as railway signals, and, as such, they may 
have done their work effectively in combi- 
nation with colored lights under condi- 
tions for which they were intended. But I 
confess I cannot see their value on paper. 
It should be possible to take any single 





Tabloid Autobiography 


“Born June 19, 1892, on farm near 
Clyde, New York; early youth 6/7 
chore boy, 1/7 choir boy. Studied art 
at Mechanics Institute, Rochester; 
scholarship student. At twenty went to 
Art Institute, Chicago. First job, Barnes- 
Crosby Engraving Company, Chicago; 
second, Rogers and Company. War; 
complete artistic blackout. 

“Back to Chicago and Rogers and 
Company after the Armistice; then to 
Lord & Thomas (not so happy); 
Bertsch & Cooper (stroke of luck) ; 
back to Rogers and Company as art 
director. Uncontrollable yen to free- 
lance; did so for two years. Co-art 
director with Harry H. Farrell for 
John H. Dunham Company; chief de- 
signer for Burleigh Withers Studio; 
art director for William Douglas Mc- 
Adams (but refused to go to New York 
when agency moved there—imagine!) 

“Have free-lanced since 1929, serv- 
ing agencies and manufacturers di- 
rect; codrdinated design of packages 
and labels for College Inn Foods, 
Wines, and Spirits in 1933-34. Insti- 
tutional advertising pieces and book- 
lets; still-life arrangements for color 
photcgraphy for R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company. Institutional work for 
the Chicago Tribune. 

“Have been associated for the past 
six years with Harry H. Farrell, pack- 
age and product designer; and, more 
recently, also with Hubert Bebb, arch- 
itect and industrial designer; thus able 
to give more comprehensive service in 
codrdination of design to all phases of 
industry. Active in Society of Typo- 
graphie Arts. Married (happily) to a 
sweet singer and famous cook (not 
bigamist—singer and cook same per- 
son); net result, two husky sons, each 
determined to be an artist— in spite of 
everything. Hobby: music.” 


Don Wallace, Chicago 
RAYMOND F. DaBOLL 
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letter of any alphabet, isolate it, and still 
be able to recognize it—even if it is up- 
side down or sidewise. It is possible to 
read a word set in Bifur—and distracting 
rather than difficult, to translate it in a 
short sentence, which would be just about 
the limit of its usefulness under any con- 
dition. But meanwhile, what has become 
of the message? 

As a matter of fact, Bifur is now serv- 
ing a life sentence on the shelf—so it is 
hardly a threat towards the overthrow of 
our alphabet. I have just taken it out on 
parole, so to speak, as typographic enemy 





thrown in for good measure. And he will 
create nuances, or commit nuisances, in 
direct proportion to his innate taste. 

The vogue for condensed newspaper 
gothics, which have been so smartly re- 
vived through an improved sense of spac- 
ing, seems to be giving way to a thick-and- 
thin letter without serifs. For example: 
Cut the serifs off Onyx and you will have 
it. But we can surely expect variations on 
the theme of Slim Black, Bodoni Thin, 
and Corvinus for some time to come. 
These tall, clean forms, when used for 
display with proper spacing, go well with 








get back to my own subject, these adver- 
tising pieces also demonstrate that it is 
not so much the actual forms of letters 
themselves as the manner in which they 
are used in the layout that gives the mod- 
ern effect. Suitability, legibility, and 
simplicity are meaningful words which 
the conscientious lettering man considers 
well as he works out each new problem. 
Without the careful consideration of these 
points he will surely produce “just an- 
other job.” Form follows function, and 
this should not be overlooked in the or- 
ganization of a scheme of lettering. 

A whimsical client is usually best 
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A BC D 
EFGHI 
JKLMN 
OPQR 
Ss T U V 
WXYZ 


suited by a whimsical treatment. I 
recently designed a set of nine 
pieces of stationery in this mood for 
the eminently successful, albeit 
whimsical, photographer, Valen- 
tino Sarra (Figure 3). The silhou- 
ette of a camera with a long rubber 
tube and bulb are always taken into 
consideration by the stenographer 
as a right-hand margin. If the letter 
is long, she types over this vertical 
line without damage to the format; 
but in any event Mr. Sarra affixes 
his signature with a flourish of a big 
blue pencil and a nice regard for 
the position of the bulb. On the en- 
velope the bulb indicates the start- 
ing point for the name of the party 
thereon addressed. 

On the invoice and statement, in- 
cidentally, the design becomes even 
more functional because, with the 
*phone number so close to the total, 
the client can save himself time 
when calling up Mr. Sarra to ask 








Figure 1. Bifur, an exaggerated alphabet which 
Mr. DaBoll calls “typographic enemy Number One” 


Number One. I am really thankful for 
Bifur—it has given me something to 
talk about on this occasion. 

Now let’s go to the other extreme and 
consider the form and style of Kabel— 
a modern classic in its own right, having 
the widest application to modern require- 
ments for a sans-serif letter (Figure 2.) 
Yet its structure is the very essence of the 
roman original. Here an A is an A, and a 
B is a B, no matter what its position or 
what company it keeps. 

Between these two extremes the letterer 
will exploit his modern tendencies for 
better or for worse in his efforts to create 
those nuances of style which are just as 
legitimate and necessary to the scheme of 
modern advertising as current fashions in 
clothes are to man or woman. 

His work may reflect anything from the 
smart frivolity of a freely drawn line of 
script to the heavy utility of Bauer Beton 
Extra Bold—with a third dimension 


AA 


the idea of streamlining, vertically, as in 
the modern skyscraper, the horizontal 
feeling for speed being stressed by long 
lines of type, well leaded, and sometimes 
with extremely narrow paper margins. 
However, long lines with plenty of 
leading, narrow margins, display lines 
running up or down or at an angle with 
queer, abstract background shapes and a 
touch of surrealism—these do not con- 
stitute a blanket recipe for the solution of 
every problem in direct-mail advertising. 
Such an approach is not for the imitative 
fledgling, but for an artist who can ration- 
alize all elements of such a problem. 
Martin Johnson, of Chicago, has pro- 
duced for the Abbott Laboratories a large 
number of direct-mail pieces which are 
exceptionally good examples of this mod- 
ern style. His interpretations do fit the 
purpose and the product admirably, and 
they have proved their value to the satis- 
faction of the client in results. And, to 





Figure 2. At the other extreme, Kabel—a famous “what the hell do you mean— 
sans-serif, and “a modern classic in its own right” $1,000?” Mr. Sarra has carved this 


design, life size, on his office door 
and has inlaid it in the linoleum of his 
studio floor with the addition of a little 
“birdie” perched on top. This attention 
to the coérdination of design in the vari- 
ous aspects of a business is definitely a 
modern tendency in which lettering plays 
an important part. 

Script forms, whether thin monotones, 
gracious Mid-Victorian revivals, or the 
general utility sort lobbed out with a 
brush, all indicate a sense of freedom and 
speed which was lacking in our labori- 
ously static imitations of italic types of a 
few years ago. We were working back- 
wards then. These brush-drawn charac- 
ters are certainly an indication of a trend, 
for lettering logically precedes type, and 
several types of this nature (Signal, 
Kauffman, Hauser) already have been 
cast. One of the most striking modern 
scripts I have seen appeared in a recent 
ad for beer. The up stroke was heavy and 
the down stroke, thin. It was a honey for 
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style. Here at last, I thought, is some- 
thing new! But soon after I found its in- 
spiration in a book of French calligraphy 
of the seventeenth century. So what? 
Well, for one thing, the modernized ver- 
sion of the up stroke suited the severity of 
the modern composition better than its 
ancient prototype. That’s all, and that’s 
enough, I should say. 

The more delicate hand-drawn scripts 
are pretty apt to have a definitely calli- 
graphic feeling—but without lazy curves 
and volutes. Modern curves are stiff 
but springy—ending abruptly—and the 
whole line moves along at a brisk pace 
as if it meant business. This is quite evi- 
dent too, in the later script types, such as 
Trafton and Coronet. Amongst the old 
faces Commercial Script and, particu- 
larly, Bank Script, are very useful as 
smart foils for display lines of caps set 
in Slim Black or Bodoni Thin. 

One of the most recent script faces by 
the Bauer foundry—very smart looking 
and, for type, freely rendered—is derived 
from an old manuscript hand (probably 
South German or North Italian) of the 
Fifteenth Century. It frankly admits its 
antiquity by its name: Legend. 

Cassandre, the famous French poster 
artist, has developed the most outstand- 
ingly different alphabet in recent years. 
It is called Peignot, and is a combination 
of caps and lower case with the caps pre- 
dominating. It is surprisingly legible, al- 
though a solid page of it gives somewhat 
the effect of Greek to me. I have a yen to 
use it on a cosmetic account. Several 
books have been printed with it. But I 
have very reliable information that the 
idea of a combination cap-and-lower-case 
roman alphabet is not new, and that it 
usually bobs up somewhere in this world 
at intervals of twenty-five or thirty years. 
Peignot is the latest reincarnation. 

It is interesting but unprofitable to 
speculate on the possibilities of a pho- 
netic alphabet based on the principles of 
shorthand. Such an alphabet certainly 
would be in line with the modern ten- 
dency toward speed and simplification as 
applied to teaching in the schools today. 
There are already several phonetic alpha- 
bets, and the idea has been experimented 
with since 1860. 

I seem to be conscious of a growing 
tendency—and I hope it is not just wish- 
ful thinking on my part—toward a loos- 
ening up and a widening in the range of 
lettering techniques in their various ap- 
plications to advertising. The constantly 
increasing use of photography is partly 
responsible for this, and I think it has its 
most effective appeal in characters which 
come closest to handwriting. They may 
be on paper or fashioned from paper, 
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Figure 3. Coérdination of design is seen in these pieces created by Mr. DaBoll for Sarra and Bebb 
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sawed out of wood or metal, etched in 
glass, or fashioned with textiles or any 
plastic material. 

The use of lettering in modern advertis- 
ing is limited almost entirely to display, 
and this is as it should be. Lettering 
should not try to do what types can do 
better, and vice versa. Types are rigid, 
and while they do have qualities of 
warmth and coldness, they cannot ap- 
proach the flexibility and suppleness with 
which lettering can adapt itself to a given 
space, nor, in that space, give expression 
to such a varied range of emotions. 

Lettering is personal; handwriting 
is downright intimate. Except for the 
spoken or sung word, handwriting is the 
most direct way to convey subtleties of 
intellectual and emotional meaning be- 
tween people. But let me quote from “The 
Principles of Hand Lettering” by Dr. 
Eberhard Holscher in “Lettering of To- 
day” in the special Autumn, 1937, num- 
ber of The Studio: “We may assert that 
all noticeable achievements in the letter 
designs of earlier times are based on the 
principle that writing is not only a con- 
venient means of communication between 
man and man, but also a means of emo- 
tional expression. And that, therefore, 
that lettering best serves its purpose 
which makes an appeal not only to intel- 
ligence but also to feelings. This funda- 
mental principle has not lost its validity, 
for reason and emotion are the two forces 
which from the dawn of time have in- 
fluenced man and determined his action.” 

Advertising, I think, should seriously 
consider the value of lettering from that 
viewpoint. 

I believe that the stability of our social 
structure depends to a great extent upon 
the stability of letter structure. For in- 
stance: Imagine the chaos that would 
ensue if our income-tax schedules for 
1938 were to be printed in phonetic char- 
acters. They’re hard enough to under- 
stand as they are. Still, such a change 
might help the unemployment situation. 

If you are ever troubled with insomnia 
and get tired of counting sheep, you 
might consider the ramifications which 
such a sweeping alteration would bring 
about in the industrial, economic, re- 
ligious, and scholastic world. You’d have 
a nightmare if you could get to sleep, and 
a headache if you couldn’t. But let’s not 
suggest such a project to the Government. 
It might be accepted. 

We lettering men have funny ideas like 
that sometimes, but we also have ideals 
which we will live up to if advertising will 
only let us. On the whole, our profession 
is an honorable as well as an ancient one, 
and I for one am proud to be associated 
with it today. I thank you. 
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Excerpts from old files of The Inland Printer 


9% Probably the principal reason that there 
are so few lady compositors in our printing 
houses is the long time required to perfect 
anyone in the art. As a general thing, women 
do not engage in any kind of business, except 
as a temporary employment, the ultimate ob- 
ject being to preside over a household in- 
stead of a school or a store or a printing 
office.—December, 1883. 


@% Plaster of paris should be used with 
discretion, but often isn’t. A boy, for exam- 
ple, sets a circular or billhead in which is a 
curved line. With a little care it can be 
locked up for press with perfect safety, with 
quad justification; but no, this boy has seen 
the journeyman dabble needlessly with plas- 
ter and he is aching to follow his example. 
So he mixes a cupful when a spoonful is 
sufficient, then daubs the job, daubs the 
chase, daubs the stone, daubs himself and 
everybody with whom he comes in contact, 
sometimes only to find that the line binds or 
the curve has lost its symmetry, and that the 
defect cannot be remedied short of pulling 
half the job to pieces.—June, 1884. 


8% The Typothetae, the society of master 
printers of the City of New York, held their 
annual dinner at the Hoffman House, on Sat- 
urday evening, January 17, 1885. The affair 
was one of the most elegant and enjoyable 
of the season... . Frank Lincoln gave one or 
two recitations, as a fitting conclusion to the 
evening’s entertainment.—February, 1885. 


9% Among Chicago’s visitors last month 
was Mr. Moritz Behrend, a partner of Prince 
Bismarck in the paper-mill plant at Varzin, 
Germany. . . . He visited the exposition 
grounds and expressed wonder and satis- 
faction at the outlook.—July, 1892. 


8S” Don’t forget imprints on every credit- 
able job, but be sure your imprint appears 
in the proof submitted, so there may be no 
misunderstanding on this score. Although, 


theoretically speaking, a printer has no right 
to expect his customer to furnish him a 
gratuitous ad., still so long as the custom is 
in vogue you have no right to lose the ben- 
efits of it. Don’t omit imprints even on bill- 
heads and statements. They can be printed 
upon the line in very small type. 
—November, 1892. 


@% It is safe to state that comparatively few 
printers owning moderate-sized offices have 
any definite method of ascertaining their 
monthly profits. In fact, in quite an extended 
acquaintance, personally and by correspond- 
ence, I have never found one who knew, even 
to a reasonable degree of certainty, what he 
was making.—April, 1892. 


@%~ A large assortment of type does not 
necessarily render display work easy, as 
some would suppose, but, on the contrary, 
is more often the cause of jobs being poorly 
displayed. The compositor being desirous of 
showing the latest faces will often sacrifice 
the appearance of good display for the sake 
of using the “latest.”—October, 1891. 


9% Paper stock of all kinds has held firm, 
and has had a fair movement, with the ex- 
ception of jute and manila stocks. Butts have 
taken a decided tumble, and bagging follows 
suit. There is a likelihood of an embargo on 
most if not all foreign rags, owing to the 


prevalence of cholera in so many sections. 
—September, 1892. 


@ The announcement of a man’s name, 
address, and business is not enough in this 
day, there are too many competitors in the 
same lines; some argument why the reader 
should go to one rather than to another for 
the same thing is absolutely necessary, and 
the argument must be put in an attractive 
form; it must be concise, readable, brief as 
can be, and every line a fresh thought. FreD 
W. Goupy.—December, 1891. 
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Items submitted for comment must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “For Criticism.” Reviews cannot be made by mail 





H. W. Armstronc, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
—Your work is of the highest grade; few turn- 
ing out a strictly typographical work on every- 
day business forms equal it. Colors are used with 
fine effect, but the outstanding quality is the 
smart and modern layout, effectiveness being 
achieved without recourse to anything freakish 
or bizarre. Congratulations! 

MisHAWAKA HicH ScHoot Print Suop, of 
Mishawaka, Indiana.—Congratulations to you 
boys of the printing department, and to that 
able professor whose guidance, of course, has 
fitted you to turn out such work as are the dozen 
programs. Not only are composition and press- 
work excellent, but due to intelligent planning, 
these programs are characterful and interesting, 
anything but humdrum. 

Syracuse TYPESETTING COMPANY, Syracuse, 
New York.—“Type Faces,” your new specimen 
book, is of truly exceptional quality. The simple 
yet effective display on the cover is decidedly 
striking in connection with the dark red and 
exceptionally heavy and durable cover stock 
used. Striking and colorful title pages separate 
the section in which slug faces and two classifi- 
cations of single types are grouped for the con- 
venience of users. 

C. H. StockHouse, of Newark, New Jersey.— 
“New Address,” a French-style folder for the 
Central Foundry Company, and the cover of 








| \ . + + is an extremely 


condensed blackface with a lower 


case; the hairlines are clear and the 









serifs sharp. You will find Onyx a 
practical and useful letter. It brings 
a lot of color in tight places and will 
harmonize well with most modern 
faces. We carry Onyx in all of its 
sizes; 30, 36, 48, 60, 72 and 96 point. 
Address: 730 North Franklin Street 


Monsen -Chicago 








Decidedly appropriate is this presentation of a 
tall, slim face; it’s on a mailing card (5% by 
814) ; white stock, black type, bright blue panel 


the Essex Foundry booklet, represent top-notch 
modern layout and typography. The fine and 
beautifully printed halftone occupying the top 
half of the latter is given an effect almost as 
realistic as a real photograph—the result of the 
fine lacquer finish applied after printing. Qual- 
ity is evident in all details. 

AtFreD TAcEY, of Leicester, England.—Like 
the original loose-leaf type book, a copy of which 
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Some printing gaes straight to the 
mark, looks brisk, lean-cut, stimulat- 
ing! That's the kind of printing we 
do exclusively —and we're ready at 
the drop of a hat td prove our claims. 


Let us show specimens and ways we 


can serve you. Phone MA 3-2831 
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Using copy from The Inland Printer’s blotter- 
suggestions page, this printer worked out his 
own effective layout, above. Red, blue, on white 


we continue to prize, new filler leaves showing 
Halla Script, Albertus (a characterful titling 
face), Gill Sans, and Rockwell are as smartly 
and effectively arranged as the types are strik- 
ing and distinctive. We’ve long wished to have 
available a font on the order of the Albertus. We 
have nothing quite like it, although the charac- 
terful Ludlow Stellar has some of its features. 

Artuur J. Wittse, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
—Except for one thing, evident on a single page, 
we consider your truly keepsake book, “The 
Abundant Life,” remarkably good. The flaw is 
the tall, crude capital letter “N” used as a 
stick-up initial at the start of the text. This let- 
ter is decidedly out of key with the old-style 
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Nothing static about this cover on house-organ 
of the Paris Printing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Green, black, on bright yellow stock 


book face used for text. Hand-made quality 
papers contribute additional charm to the fine 
composition and neat binding. 

O. K. Press, of Chicago, Illinois —While sim- 
ple, the little memo booklet is an effective piece 
of advertising, for it is useful for jotting down 
notes. Other printers could use the idea to ad- 
vantage. This is a simple booklet of blank paper, 
perforated near the binding in the center, ap- 
proximately 3 by 5 inches in size. On the cover, 
of a light weight stock, is the company’s adver- 
tisement, the back cover carrying the calendar 
for the year. Simple pieces of this nature can be 
turned out by the printer during spare time, and 
they make effective advertising. 

EvipENCE that the art of embossing is by no 
means dead, even though it seems we do not 
see so much of it as in former days, is presented 
in an exceptionally fine specimen carrying the 
head of Benjamin Franklin in cameo relief ef- 
fect, white, standing out against a solid black 
stippled background. This piece was contributed 
by the Beckett Paper Company, makers of Buck- 
eye covers, Hamilton, Ohio, for distribution as 
a keepsake during Printing Education Week 
sponsored by the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Guild. An outstanding demonstration of 
first-class high-relief embossing, and mounted 
on a dark brown cover stock, cut out to form a 
frame for the head, this piece forms a specimen 
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Cover of one of the leaflet series published by the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education. Designed by F, A. Cuthbert. All-over design 
is dark rose and dark green; reverse letters are cream-colored stock 
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GEORGE WELP 


, art director, International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration of New York, will again review the 
TWELVE TYPOGRAPHIC CHAPTERS 


Mr. Welp was for ten years art director of the Blackman 
Company, during which time he was responsible for the 
outstanding appearance of advertising for such national 
accounts as Ivory Soap, Camay, Crisco, Parke Davis 
products, and other large advertisers. 


Just prior to his present connection with The Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation, he designed the “Rux- 
cA, Tone” line of packages an 


i was awarded the gold medal i 
x as in the exhibition of Modern 
wy, Packaging for the best family 
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Surprisingly enough, this announcement (8% by 11) was designed 
and printed by students in the Worcester Girls’ Trade School, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. For several years the girls have been producing 
announcements for meetings of the Worcester County craftsmen 
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keepsake that will be prized by all re- 
ceiving a copy. 

LEICESTER COLLEGE oF ARTs & 
Crarts, of Leicester, England.—Con- 
gratulations on the attractive Diary 
for 1938. Size 5% by 8% inches, this 
diary has heavy card covers, varnished 
on the outer sides, and plastic bind- 
ing. With an attractive front cover, 
though a little overdone from the 
decorative standpoint, the inside 
leaves are divided into four sections, 
with a different color of paper for 
each section, designating, we judge, 
the four seasons of the year. Each 
month is started with the reproduc- 
tion of a line drawing, done, evidently, 
by students of the school, and depict- 
ing various phases of the instruction 
given in the different departments of 
the school. The whole idea is a good 
one, the diary is well printed, and is 
a good demonstration of the high 
character of instruction given. 

Tue Crorster Press Limitep, Man- 
chester, England—Your desk calen- 
dar for 1938 presents a novel and 
original idea, and in addition to being 
well printed it should prove a very 
useful calendar for those receiving 
copies. This calendar, 8’ by 10 
inches in size, is a day-by-day calen- 
dar, arranged for notes or for record- 
ing appointments. It opens out from 
the center, being bound at each side 
with plastic binding, while at the bot- 
tom is a cut-out index with the figures 
1 to 6 on the left half and 7 to 12 on 
the right half, the first six months of 
the year being on the left, and the 
second six months on the right, cut 
through the center so the months from 
January to June open out to the left, 
while the remaining months open out 
to the right. With a paper-covered 
board binding and back, the calendar 
is a substantial one for desk use. 

S. C. Toor anp Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee——A novel, catchy, 
and attention-compelling idea, that 
combined blotter and letter you sent 
out. This, by the way, is a newly 
patented idea, and known as Visua- 
Letter. The top of the letterhead is 
pasted over the blotter, being slightly 
perforated so it can be torn off, leav- 
ing the blotter for use with whatever 
matter is printed at the top of the 
heading remaining on the blotter. In 
this instance, the company used a 
strong, forceful heading, in a strong 
red-orange and deep brown, a reverse 
plate, with the words “Person to per- 
son calls” showing through in white, 
underneath this line a brown band 
with white “bullets” part way across 
and joining up with a white band lead- 
ing to a circle at the right-hand side, 
the words “as low as” appearing in the 
white section of the band and a bright 
new penny affixed in the center of the 
circle. The firm name is in reverse, 
showing through in white, with the 
address line beneath. Below this part 
is the form letter, starting “Join the 
Penny Savers.” The whole piece well 
exemplifies one portion of the letter, 
where it is said: “The power and 
punch of your printed salesmen is 
unlimited.” 


Bertscu & Cooper, of Chicago, IIli- 
nois—The calendar by Oswald 
Cooper maintains well the tradition 
you have maintained for this annual 
visitor for a number of years now— 
we forget just how many. Character- 
ized by simplicity, which makes it 
dignified as well as attractive and ef- 
fective, this calendar is 64% by 8% 
inches in size, twelve sheets on a good 
medium-weight card stock, and the 
calendars themselves occupy the ma- 
jor portion of each sheet. The firm 
name is in a line across the top, in a 
size equivalent to 12-point, the month 
in a letter about six picas high, the 
year immediately under in about 24- 
point, the rest of the space being 
given over to the calendar itself. But 
the feature of this calendar is that it 
is entirely hand lettered by Oswald 
Cooper. In each instance the line giv- 
ing the firm name, the figures for the 
year, 1938, also the figures for the 
days of the month, are printed in 
black, and the lines around the calen- 
dar part are in gray. The month and 
the days of the week over the calendar 
figures are in color, a different color 
being used for each sheet, and no 
color used twice. 

Frank C, RAucHENSTEIN Com- 
PANY, of St. Louis, Missouri—We got 
a chuckle from your folder, “Yes, This 
is the Straw that Broke the Camel’s 
Back,” with its cartoon of a camel on 
the cover and a genuine blade of 
straw stuck through two die-cut slots. 
We imagine your customers enjoyed 
it, too, and were properly impressed 
by the point of the mailing. The copy 
angle is a good one: “Imagine how 
we felt when we heard a prospective 
customer say that he thought we 
printed only from rubber plates. . . . 
No load of production is too heavy 
for our plant, but we do stagger under 
this last straw—this burden of mis- 
apprehension. Do you, too, identify 
us solely with rubber-plate work? We 
recommend and use rubber when a 
clean, simple, bold effect is to be 
achieved economically, as in this 
folder. We print the more delicate 
pieces, the more intricate halftones, 
from metal plates. Each process has 
its place. Each is produced by us with 
equal skill.” Your previous promotion 
of rubber-plate work has been con- 
sistently good, and this current mail- 
ing certainly strengthens your argu- 
ment and does a good job of general 
promotion as well. Nice going! 

ScHoLt Printing Company, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio.—It’s a little late to re- 
port on that gigantic and colossal 
Christmas greeting printed by Scholl 
for “Duke and Marg Williams,” but 
the thing is so unique it calls for com- 
ment. (The copy sent to us went into 
wide circulation as soon as it reached 
this office, and it has just recently 
returned to the fold.) Let other nov- 
elty-seekers in the greeting line dupli- 
cate the size if they can—and produce 
a greeting on a sheet 50 by 72 inches 
in size! You have to stand on a step- 
ladder, almost, to unfold it! The mes- 
sage itself is printed in large block 
letters: “A Bigger and Better and 
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Finer Christmas. May You and Yours 
Enjoy 1938 to the Last Drop. Duke Wil- 
liams, Marg Williams.” Mr. Williams, we 
understand, is connected with a paper 
company, which no doubt accounts for 
the lavish use of stock. Last year, we 
hear, his greeting was only 25 by 36 
inches, a microscopic affair compared 
with the current reproduction. The Scholl 
people had to fold this year’s job into a 
quarter sheet before they could print it, 
as their largest press would only take a 
sheet 25 by 38. Maybe it’s a good thing 
Christmas comes but once a year! 

From R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Illinois, comes another 
of those beautiful examples of picture 
reproduction which have become a tradi- 
tion with that well known printing house. 
Done in deeptone offset lithography, this 
piece, which is French fold, the full sheet 
being 29 by 23 inches, folded twice to 
14% by 11% inches, shows on the third 
page a reproduction of an aquatint in 
colors, a form of art which had its hey- 
day between the middle of the eighteenth 
and the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the original of this particular sub- 
ject having been published in England 
in 1816. The soft, velvety effects of the 
deeptone process lend themselves remark- 
ably well to the subject, which is repro- 
duced in six colors and shows the “Seat 
of Lord de Clifford, Kings Weston, near 
Bristol.” The folder takes the form of an 
invitation to view a loan collection of 
color aquatints, books illustrated with 
aquatints, original drawings and paint- 
ings from which the aquatints were made, 
from the collection of Mrs. Ward Thorne, 
on exhibit at the Lakeside Press Galleries 
from January 20 to April 29. Typography, 
of course, is in keeping with the high 
standard the Donnelley company has 
established and maintained on all the 
pieces of this nature it has issued. Our 
congratulations to the company. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Bris- 
bane, Australia—Your 1937 Year Book 
is very satisfactory indeed, the cover, with 
the large letters C. T. C. embossed in 
silver and outlined with black against a 
light blue panel, is quite striking. Our 
only suggestion would be to have made 
the round line cut which appears just be- 
low the band somewhat smaller as this 
with surrounding lines of type is crowded 
and “white” space in the middle panel (a 
lighter blue than the stock) is not pro- 
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portionately distributed. Except where 
old-fashioned types are used, this infre- 
quently, as most faces are up-to-date, the 
main point to guard against is crowding 
of type lines. As an example consider the 
page “Fifth Annual Dramatic Entertain- 
ment.” Broken rule borders and panels 
are usually unsuccessful, so we suggest 
you avoid rule work as on the page “Mo- 
tor Launches” on which again lines are 
crowded. With so much space between 
the two type groups the lines, especially 
those in the upper group, should be 
spaced out and the ornament is unpleas- 
ing. If it were of different shape it could 
be lowered so it would be one-third down 
the open space between the groups and 
thereby tend to counteract the effect of 
too much space between the groups. 

J. Horace McFarvanp, head of the 
Mount Pleasant Press, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, has been recognized and 
honored widely for his contributions in 
the field of floriculture. He also has been 
recognized for his contributions to the 
field of printing, in which he is a master. 
It is difficult to tell whether his work in 
printing is a side line to his flower grow- 
ing, or vice versa, but there always is a 
distinct charm about floral subjects 
printed by his company. So it is with the 
calendar for 1938 which we have re- 
ceived. In size 91% by 12% inches, with 
Wire-O binding at the top, on heavy 
coated paper, stippled, the calendar has 
seventeen sheets, twelve giving the 
monthly calendars for the year, and four 
separate sheets inserted, these all carry- 
ing examples of floral subjects with one 
exception, that one showing a field of 
potatoes with the russet potatoes being 
turned over in rows. The extra sheet tells 
the story of the Mount Pleasant Press, 
which covers a multitude of horticultural 
activities as well as other general com- 
mercial printing. Here, as demonstrated 
in the sheets of this calendar, flowers 
pictured on paper are made to look real, 
and one can virtually imagine himself in 
a flower garden while going through the 
leaves of this calendar. Our compliments 
and congratulations, Mr. McFarland, on 
an exceptionally fine calendar. 

J. W. Ctement Company, of Buffalo, 
New York.—Clement Comments, your 
house-organ, for January, most certainly 
carries out its purpose in excellent man- 
ner in addition to being a highly readable 
and worthwhile issue, in keeping with the 


at a Luncheon and Exhibition in the Wedgewood 
Room, Marshall Field and Company, on Friday, 
Febraary 11, 1938, 12:15 noon. 


An interesting program has been arranged in- 
cluding an exhibition of drawings, paintings and 
printed pieces by the 27. ¢ Norman Andérson 
John Averill ¢ Joseph Carter + Rodney Chirpe 
Oswald Cooper «+ Raymond DaBoll + Sidney 
Dickens ¢ Everett Eckland ¢ Stanley Ekman 
Marry Farrell * Henry Harringer ¢ Elmer 
Jacobs + Egbert Jacobson * M. Martin Johuson 
Edward J. McCabe + R. Hunter Middleton 
M. Vaughn Millbourn + Edger Miller + Dale 
Nichols ¢ Taylor Poore « Douglas Rader « Bert 
‘Ray ¢ Gustav Rehberger * Paul Ressinger 
Willard Grayson Smythe ¢ Ernst Spuchler 
Eerl Uhl + You and your guests are invited. 
Phone or mail reservations to R. Hanter Middle- 
ton, Sec., 2032 Clybourn Ave., Diversey 9660. 


Elmer Jacobs, Chicago, designed this unusual card (8 by 4) for the Society of Typo- 


graphic Arts; black, dark red, on white. Mr. Jacobs, incidentally, is one of the 
twenty-seven designers for whom the luncheon and exhibit was arranged by the S.T.A. 





The San Francisco Club of Printing House Craftsmen always 
does a good job. Cover: light blue, dark blue, on gray stock 


BUFFALO CLUB OF 


PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 





CLinic 


February 17 


SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


6:30 P.M. 


MEETING 





Hotel Lafayeite 





After a lapse of five or six years this Buffalo Bulletin is 
making its appearance again. Craftsmen pushing it: Leslie E. 
Sprunger, president ; George Greenberger, publicity chairman 
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policy or standard you have established 
for it. This issue was planned wholly 
with the purpose of presenting an inter- 
esting format for a black-and-white 
house-organ, and demonstrates the possi- 
bilities of straight black printing, though 
it also shows another feature—the pos- 
sibilities of using two different blacks. 
The front cover, for instance, is printed 
with a solid tint reverse plate with the 
title, “Clement Comments,” and_ the 
month and year showing through in 
white, a dull black ink being used for 
this plate, while a figure is printed in 
glossy black over the dull black. It’s a 
striking effect. On the center two-page 
spread, a halftone, showing a view of one 
of the big new Clement color presses, is 
printed in duplicate down the center of 
the two pages, the one on the left being 
in glossy black, the other in dull black 
ink. The rest of the issue is printed with 
the glossy black ink. Headings for the 
issue are also good, a modern sans-serif 
type being used, but shown in reverse 
etchings, streamer style, with parts of the 
plates solid and other parts grayed with 
a screen. Some good information for the 
company’s clients in this issue, too. 
Donatp J. Wickizer, of Shelbyville, 
Indiana.—Two excellent ideas, your card 
and the little memo book. We can readily 
see that the card would enable you to 
gain entree to the proper party when 


2% by 41% inches in size, with heavy 
cover stock for covers, spiral bound, with 
just the words, “Memo Book,” at the top, 
and the firm name down the side and at 
the bottom. 

Tue Drake Press, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania——Your publicity piece carrying 
the title “2 Cures for Printing Head- 
aches” is a distinct novelty, attention- 
compelling, and should be result-produc- 
ing. It is a good idea, well planned and 
printed. This piece is printed on a light 
weight card stock, 8 by 9 inches and 
folded once to 4 by 9 inches, the first 
page carrying the title, the upper half of 
the sheet being white and carrying a line 
drawing of a man holding his head in the 
agonies of a severe headache. Immedi- 
ately underneath, printed in black on the 
white stock, are “2 Cures,” then on the 
lower portion, a reverse tint plate printed 
in dark blue, and showing through in 
white are the words, “for Printing Head- 
aches—We Give You Both. .. .” On the 
inside spread, at the upper right corner, 
is a small Cellophane envelope contain- 
ing an aspirin tablet attached over a 
blue tint plate, permitting the white tab- 
let to stand out prominently. The two 
cures are emphasized in display: “1, An 
aspirin, enclosed, for temporary relief, 
and 2, Race 6033 or Pennypacker 0333 
on your telephone,” this being followed 
by “You'll find the second cure perma- 


Black and orange, on lemon-colored stock, make an effective 
combination for this amusing cover of the house-organ put out 
by the Zellerbach Paper Company. Designer: Ethel Shearer 


h pple 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY 
624 EAST CAPITOL AVENUE 


Ben Wiley, of Springfield, Illinois, designed the prize-winning pieces for Frye, and 
also designed this striking blotter. Stock light blue, panel light gray, type black 


PLAID PROOFS 


January, 1938 


We don’t happen to know who designed this cover, but it is a 
slick one, and right up to Carnegie standards. Red and black 
are used; stock is white. The thistle-anchor is very amusing 
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making calls for business, also that the 
little memo book would, as you say, prove 
an exceptionally good reminder of your 
name and company. The card is a double 
one, neat appearing, carrying the name 
prominently in the dominating position 
just above center, with “Creative ideas 
and plans” in the upper right corner, and 
“Printing to sustain and increase sales” 
just below the name, the firm name and 
phone number in the lower left corner, 
and city and state in lower right corner, 
all printed in black. At the left side is a 
panel in silver ink, about five picas wide 
at the top and extending down to a point 
at the bottom, near the top of which are 
the initials D.J.W. in black on small 
blocks of blue, with a blue line running 
down to the phone number and firm 
name. On the back, in the upper left 
corner is a section of a cog wheel in sil- 
ver, with the words, “Power through 
printing—Harness the Power of Printing 
to drive your business through to suc- 
cess.” On the inside spread are quotations 
giving good arguments for the use of 
printed advertising. The memo book is 


nent, for we make it our business to put 
a quick and painless end to the problems 
that confront every buyer of printing. ...’ 
The firm name, address, and telephone 
numbers are in reverse on a blue band 
1*4 inches wide across the bottom of the 
center two-page spread. On the back are 
“5 Facts About Drake.” 

MELBOURNE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Mel- 
bourne, Australia—“Our Work,” 1937 
year book, is interesting. The most of the 
idea’s possibilities were not, we believe, 
achieved in the handling of the cover. On 
goldenrod stock, there’s a purple band 
1% inches wide extending from top to 
bottom of page, bleeding off, set in about 
two inches from the left-hand side of the 
page. Extending over this the title ap- 
pears in the form of an arc but the arc 
is imperfect and that of a circle rather 
too large to be most effective. In short, if 
rounder, the end of the line would extend 
farther to the left of the band and give 
a better-balanced effect. The effect of 
some pages, due to excessive use of rules, 
is over-ornate and sometimes there is lack 
of unity. Your title page is a case in point 
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in the first respect, though if the lines 
of the title were horizontal and set farther 
from the rules the effect would be mini- 
mized. Here again words are arranged in 
curved lines with the curve so uneven as 
to spoil the effect, suggesting botched 
work. Too, the Parsons capitals, like Old 
English capitals, are of such nature the 
style should not be used for all-cap com- 
position. Again such extensive use of 
rules, even though subdued by color, re- 
quires type in proportion. Falling into the 
second criticism of extensive use of rules, 
lack of unity, consider the page “Land- 
scape Paintings and Water Colors” 
printed in rose. This page lacks force 
because the scattered arrangement of 
broken rules and type creates an effect 
of lack of unity. Indeed, it all but seems 
to be falling apart. Complete borders are 
not necessary to unity, as demonstrated 
by the very next page, but unity is neces- 
sary and often a complete border is all 
that will give an arrangement the desired 
unity. In our opinion, the best composi- 
tion on the whole is represented in that 
of the letterheads. Presswork is very 
good, as is choice of colors. 

TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INCORPORATED, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Beauti- 
ful, artistic, to say nothing of effective 
from the standpoint of publicity, de- 
scribes the promotional piece you have 
issued under the title “Speaking of 
Types.” It’s unusual, and an outstanding 
example of the possibilities for publicizing typo- 
graphic service. Besides, it lifts typographic 
service up into the realms of true art, where it 
properly belongs. For the benefit of our other 
readers let us say that this piece is 9°4 by 12°4 
inches in size, plastic binding, the outer covers 
being of heavy Cellophane or a light-weight 
celluloid. Under this, the main front cover 
shows through, the line “Speaking of” being 
blind embossed in a six-pica face, sans serif, 
while the word “Types,” in four-inch caps of 
condensed gothic, spaced to the width of the 
“Speaking of” line, is printed in a deep red- 
orange. This title is placed in the lower portion 
of the page, the bottom of the upper line strik- 
ing slightly above the actual center of the page. 
The inside of the front cover (which, by 
the way, is a double sheet folded) is a 
blue tint. The next page is a deep red- 
orange tint, all-over, with the title in 
smaller size than on the front cover show- 
ing through in white. But the piéce de 
resistance of the brochure is the manner 
in which different styles of typography 
are demonstrated. An introductory page 
calls attention to the need for selecting 
the right types for the job, just as Holly- 
wood must select the right types of actors 
and actresses for every picture. Carrying 
out this idea, the first example shown is 
for juvenile, or Mother Goose technique 
—two pages, the left showing a creeping 
baby (an excellent photographic repro- 
duction, by the way, full page bleed-off, 
done, we believe, by sheet-fed gravure), 
while the right shows a page in the juve- 
nile technique, suitable for appeals to 
children. Next comes “Glamour,” with a 
portrait of a charming, glamorous young 
lady in full-page bleed-off at the left, and 
the type on the right-hand page in keep- 
ing. “Dignity,” the next type featured, 
shows a real dignified portrait at the left, 
with the right-hand page showing an ex- 
ample of typography that reflects the 
height of dignity. “Antique” and “Rug- 
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ged” styles of typography are also demonstrated 
in the same manner, with the full-page bleed-off 
portrait at the left, and the example of typog- 
raphy at the right, on two-page spreads. Our 
congratulations on a fine idea excellently car- 
ried out, and on especially fine typography and 
mechanical production. 

Tue Runce Press, Ottawa, Canada.—While 
the type and cuts are not arranged in an orderly 
way on the cover of the Metropolitan Sales Con- 
gress Dinner booklet—one group with centered 
lines being on the left and another, below, on 
the right—it is well handled in other respects. A 
genuinely beautiful booklet, a souvenir of the 
Toronto Craftsmen’s visit to your city, it is 
weakened by the fact that the date lines in deli- 


any days! 


Lay days for some — but busy days for us. We're 
not only carrying on those necessary printing jobs of 
August — but planning and working on how we can 
serve you better in September, and throughout an 
active Fall. If there are burdens we can assume while 
you are vacationing this month — just call us! 


Wo 


W. J. CRYER & C®? PTY L™ 


“CRYTERION” HOUSE, 99 MARRIOTT STREET REDFERN, N.S.W. Telephone M 457] (3 Lines) 


Cover of a French-folded announcement folder issued by a progressive Australian printer. Type reversed 
on the brilliant red background permits the white stock to show through clearly and with emphatic punch 


cate Trafton are printed in a very pale blue ink. 
It was, of course, a good color for the river of 
the map on the following page and other decora- 
tive features, but those lines of type never should 
have been printed in so weak a tint. One of the 
item’s particular charms is found in the quality 
of the paper. We’re amazed to see so much print- 
ing nowadays, printing requiring very little pa- 
per, done on inferior stock, when the additional 
cost of quality paper would amount to practi- 
cally nothing at all. Aside from the fact that 
light yellow-green is used for a line of Trafton, 
the letterhead of Beaver Poster Service is ex- 
cellent, but the line itself is scarcely visible. It 
would be a fine color on black, but its tone value 
is too near that of white for use on white stock. 


1938 


DECEMBER 


Way Jet the blustering cold of winter dull the 
edge of your sales activities? When pros- 
pects hug the fireside, go to them with your 
investment offerings or suggestions in print. 
Well prepared booklets . . . analyses . 
special reports . . will receive greater at- 
tention at this season than any other. Our 
facilities for producing effective financial \ , 
literature can be of helptoyou {rom Plan I, 
to Postottice! iY 


McCORMICK wo HENDERSON 


OUTH WELLS STREET 
hone HARRISON O77 
: MMERCIAL PRINTER 
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Plenty of atmosphere and contrast in these two leaves from the calendar pad issued by this Chicago firm. 
The August sheet is printed in blue and yellow; the December sheet in dark blue and cool light blue 
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Die-cut cover, in light blue, orange, and black 
on linen-lined stock; wood blocks by Hosmer 
Comfort, printed by Borden Printing Company 


I. S. Bertin Printing AnD LitHOCGRAPHING 
Company, Chicago, Ilinois——A package label 
for your subsidiary, The Marshall-White Press, 
is decidedly clever and very attractive. Against 
a light blue background on the left, at the top, 
and at the bottom, there is a white panel (bled 
on right) with a hole suggested on its left and a 
drawing of a red-and-white cord, which, with 
round cornering, creates the appearance of a 
shipping tag. It is in this white panel that the 
addressee’s name and address are typed, these 
appearing just below the name of your sub- 
sidiary. On the left side, reversed in the blue 
plate, are the customary instructions for postal 
employes, given to guarantee return postage. 
Finally, there’s a delicate shadow about half an 
inch wide to the left and below the open panel. 

Hoop-HisERMAN-BropHAG Company, of 
Charleston, West Virginia—There are truly ex- 
cellent letterheads among those you submit. 
They are modern, characterful, impressive. 
Those for Cambrian Products and Faratron are 
particularly good; and, while type and lettering 
are not particularly commendable, the effect of 
the ensemble is very striking, due to the way the 
main line, “Forest Festival,” has been handled. 
The lettering simulates logs, the line being 
worked in with three oak-leaf illustrations, in- 
formally arranged, which, with the line, are in 
black, bright orange, and dull yellow—colors 
of oak leaves in the fall. We regret that the lines 
of type were not dropped a bit so that the main 
design would stand out with white space below 
matching more nearly that above. We also regret 
the use of the ugly Broadway-like type for the 
address. However, the feature part carries well. 

KENNEDY & FELTON, Incorporated, New York 
City—While some of the pages are rather 
crowded, and you were somewhat handicapped 
by factors over which you evidently had no con- 
trol—referring, of course, to some of the small 
advertisements—the booklet, or “novelty jour- 
nal” as you call it, for the Hallowe’en party and 
dance of the Monotype Club of New York pre- 
sents an attractive appearance, suitable to the 
occasion. With the cover black, and inside pages 
of deep reddish orange, a cord tie with tassel 
also orange, and orange to match the inside 
pages being used with silver metallic ink on the 
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front cover, the journal has a distinctly Hallow- 
e’en flavor. The cover, appropriately, has the 
jack-o-lantern in orange in the upper left corner, 
a silver circle with the monogram “Mc” showing 
through in black slightly overlapping the jack- 
o-lantern at the lower right, the name of the 
club and 1937 being in the lower right corner, 
making, in all, a strong and appealing design 
suited to the spirit of the event. Inside pages 
have a silver band, a pica rule, across the top 
and at the side, each two pages being treated 
as a unit so that the rules run across the top and 
down each side of the two-page unit, about four 
picas space being left above the rule at the top 
and 3% picas between the edge of sheet and rule 
at the sides. In the space across the top, above 
the rules, is the name of the club, and in the 
opposite corners are small cuts of a monotype 
keyboard. The dance program is on the center 
two-page spread, the rest of the thirty-two pages 
being devoted to small advertisements, commit- 
tees, sponsors, and other related material. 
A.uLiep TypocraPpHers, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Your type book is excellent, the cover 
being particularly striking and effective, with 
its two type characters, in black, given definition 
entirely by highlighting. These characters are 
seen at an angle. The letter of the first is “A,” 
of the second, “T,” the “face” appearing in 
orange. Other letters of the title are no part of 
type bodies, being outlined block characters in 
orange for which the all-over black plate was 
reversed. These extend at an angle, upward from 
left to right, but in line, and at the same angle 
as the letters of the two illustrated type bodies. 
With the cover varnished, and with Wire-O 











binding, the book has an exceptionally fine ap- 
pearance. Inside, some of the most up-to-date 
display types are shown in a fine manner. The 
entire alphabets are given—caps and lower-case 
—-where the size is not so large as to make it im- 
possible to set each alphabet in a single line. 
CLARENCE A. HEILBRoM, Brisbane, Australia. 
—Of the three letterheads you submit, the one 
for the Brangle Printery, with main line in sans- 
serif caps, shaded with light blue, is decidedly 
outstanding. It is both characterful and impres- 
sive. While layout of the other Brangle heading 
is fairly good, the lettering of the name is not 
attractive or well drawn—it seems amateurish, 
in fact—and, although it comes under the classi- 
fication of “condensed,” the following line is 
decidedly extended. This results in an unpleas- 
ing lack of shape harmony. The third heading, 
“Incapacitated Sub Branch,” is definitely bad— 
because of layout and out-of-date letter styles. 
A series of remarkably fine direct-mail items 
has been received from the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, of New York City, a concern which not 
only produces folding machines but a line of 
cartonmaking equipment as well. The title of 
one of the items is “In Step With the Times.” 
While examining that one, we couldn’t help 
thinking how truly in step with the times War- 
ren R. Thompson, the company’s advertising 
manager, has kept, despite his many years of 
service in a field where ideas change sometimes 
very rapidly. All the folders reflect the best of 
modern layout features. Excellent types are 
utilized, and, with colors practically always em- 
ployed, the specimens amount to models for 
printers to follow in publicity printing. 


Two covers, left light brown stock printed deep green: right shaded green stock, flower white, rest 
deep green: by Johnston Printing Company, Dallas, Texas. Good “feeling” for the subject matter 
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Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration in The Proofroom. Replies cannot be made by mail 





Ready for the Bughouse 


I’ve stewed over division of “necessary” till 
I’m fit to be tied. You take a shot at it. Hope 
you survive.—W est Virginia. 


The Century says “ne-cessary.” Wins- 
ton, Webster and Standard, “nec-essary.” 
The Century division, if followed in pro- 
nunciation, would give you something 
quite different from the word as we all 
know it: ne-ces-sa-ry, with the accent on 
the “ces,” ne-cess-ary. 

Century gives us capa-city; Webster, 
Winston and Standard, capac-ity. They 
all agree on mag-ic. The Century also 
swings into line with the others on log-ic, 
prej-udice, fulig-inous. 

These words are “funny.” The “g” and 
“i” really use a single character to rep- 
resent two sounds: mad-jic, pred-judice, 
fulid-ginous. You can’t split a letter in 
two, however, in the type. 

Take “legislature.” The “g” is soft be- 
cause it is followed by “i.” But if you run 
the “g” over to the second line you have 
“le-” for the first syllable, and “le-” all 
by itself really says “lee,” with the long 
sound of “e.” 

It all reduces to this: that in all matters 
of English—spelling, compounding, di- 
vision, punctuation—we run up against 
difficulties, apparent inconsistencies, im- 
possibility of making a single rule cover 
all cases. And in those situations, what is 
the right thing to do? In two words: Be 
sensible. Take the solution that works. 


Adverbs Are Tricky! 


As a printer, I seem to observe one of the 
chief errors in English nowadays is use of ad- 
jective where adverb is called for. “Wipe the 
dishes clean,” for example. What do you think 
of that?—South Carolina. 


What I think of that is, it is good Eng- 
lish, correct English. It is not that the 
dishes are to be wiped in a clean manner, 
though of course that is essential to pro- 
duction of the desired result, namely, 
cleanness of the dishes. But the manner in 
which the action is done is, in this ex- 
pression, secondary and incidental to the 
end sought. The sentence actually con- 
veys this thought from the speaker to 


the listener: “Wipe the dishes (so that 
they will be) clean.” It is equivalent to 
saying “Make the dishes clean by wip- 
ing.” And there you are! 

All this twisting of the sentence is not 
quibbling, not grammatical acrobatics. 
It is an honest and effective way to get the 
relations of the words clearly in mind; 
and what is grammar but the science of 
word relation? 

Related to this query is the old favorite 
about “feel bad.” These constructions are 
a bit difficult, but they can be analyzed. 


He Likes His Job 


When I started to learn the printer’s trade I 
was an ambitious lad, and each month I bought 
the I. P. at the news-stand. I soon became in- 
terested in your father’s department, and read 
every word every month. I follow your depart- 
ment now just as I did his at that time. 

I did fairly well as a printer (compositor, 
small-town publisher, and so on), and step by 
step, the last one proofreading, I got away from 
actually working at the trade, but I still was 
connected with printing in one way or another. 

But the depression came along my way as it 
did the way of many others, and I was set 
down—and almost out. I floundered about for 
a time, then suddenly it burst on my otherwise 
dormant intellect that I could proofread a whole 
lot better than some whose work I had observed 
from time to time. That was fifteen months ago 
—and I am still there. I enjoy the job, and give 
the credit very largely to the inspiration and 
instruction derived from your father’s depart- 
ment years ago. I wish he were alive, that you 
might tell him.—Nebraska. 


This is what I called, in a poem written 
and published quite a few years ago, the 
“immortality of influence.” It puts joy 
into a man’s work when he-can feel that 
his product is going to help others, and 
that his usefulness does not end when he 
moves on. Our Nebraska friend is fortu- 
nate in having a job that gives him joy. 
An honest-to-goodness old proofreader is 
pretty sure to get just that kind of a kick 
out of his daily stint of work. 


Okay With Me! 


As to O. K., I regard the periods as silly. 
“O K,” with never a dot, suits me much better. 
How is it with you?—WNorth Carolina. 

Me too; but better still, to my way of 
thinking, is “okay.” 


Commas in Dates 

Which is correct in the dateline of a maga- 
zine: “October, 1937” or “October 1937”? What 
is the rule for the comma in a dateline, which I 
claim is the correct way ?—Illinois. 


A, B, and C might rule for the comma, 
and X, Y, and Z against it. Then all there 
is to do about it is to decide for yourself 
which end of the alphabet you like. As 
opinion and usage divide, I see little to 
choose by. (Or, by which to choose. ) 

Personally, I just happen to like the 
comma; but actually there is no break in 
the continuity of meaning to justify the 
pointing. Whichever way you write it, the 
meaning is perfectly clear. 

It narrows down to a point of taste and 
individual preference rather than one of 
grammatical rightness and wrongness. 

It just happens that to me the edge in 
the debate seems to go to those who say 
“October 1937” sort of looks like “Octo- 
ber 7,” or any other actual day in the 
month. Of course there just are not 1937 
days in October or any other month, but 
—well, each one of us is free to follow his 
own judgment, and use the comma or not 
just as he likes. 

Still, as the sports writers say in pick- 
ing winners for the week-end games, one 
thin vote for the comma. 


Don’t Read What Isn’t There! 


Was I surprised to find this in the dictionary: 
. something that has no force or no mean- 
ing.” What English!—Dakota. 


But—was it really there? That the 
words are correctly quoted, I do not 
doubt. But that the querist took them as 
they were intended to be taken, I ques- 
tion. I do not think the meaning is “some- 
thing that has neither force nor meaning,” 
but “something that (1) has no force or 
(2) has no meaning.” The stress of repe- 
tition should, I think, be shifted from the 
“no” to the verb. It is hard, bare English; 
but the writers of dictionary definitions 
are far from being always acceptable as 
model writers of English. The necessity 
of condensation is not an adequate alibi. 
The briefest form can, with care, be made 
as correct as the fullest. 
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Comfort in the Proofroom 

Do you not think this business of quiet proof- 
rooms is overdone? Are proofreaders sissies? 
Can’t they work in the midst of noise as well as 
a compositor does? I happen to be deeply inter- 
ested, as proprietor of a plant that is beginning 
to expand. Wish to give everybody working in 
the place fair treatment, but I do think too much 
is made of cutting the proofroom off from the 
rest of the world.—Oregon. 

Positively, I do not think the point is 
overworked. Compositors’ work is more 
or less noisy in itself; even so, a battery 
of machines is best located when it is 
apart as much as possible from the confu- 
sion of the floor. And proofreaders are 
not sissies or softies. They do not ask for 
luxury. They do not want to live in mag- 
nificent isolation. But their work does 
call for close concentration, and I have 
always noticed that the quietest proof- 
rooms turn out the most work, and the 
best work. 

The proofroom has to be in an accessi- 
ble position, especially in newspaper 
shops, where loss of time must be kept to 
a minimum. But it should be protected 
against disturbance from outside. It 
should be well lighted, as spacious as 
possible, and each reader should have 
facilities for keeping pens and pencils, ink 
and other materials for use in his work 
neatly and in order, so that no time is lost 
hunting for what’s wanted. 

I feel quite sure the querist, if he inves- 
tigates openmindedly, will find that a 
reasonable degree of consideration for 
the comfort of his proofroom workers 
will be not an extravagance, but a good 
investment, and productive in respect of 
clean workmanship and quantity of out- 
put. Tell us how it goes! 


**All That Is Are’ 

There is an expression I must have picked up 
somewhere in my reading, quite some time ago, 
that sticks in my mind, and I can’t just work it 
out to my own satisfaction. Perhaps you can 
help. The expression is, “All that is needed are 
pen and paper.”—Ildaho. ° 

Yes, that’s a puzzler. To me, personally 
—that is, for my own guidance in writ- 
ing—this is a faulty construction. I see 
how it comes about. Frankly, I consider 
it the product of pedantic fussiness lead- 
ing to wrong results. Those who use this 
construction—and it is by no means un- 
common even in good print nowadays— 
would probably defend it with statement 
that there are two separate subjects, and 
two verbs are needed. They would say, I 
imagine, that “all that is needed” is one 
clause, and “pen and paper are” is an- 
other. But—how do they bring the two 
clauses together? It stumps me. 

For my part, I work it out this way: 
The main stem of the sentence is “All is 
pen and paper,” with “that is needed” in- 
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serted as a modifying clause. This is sim- 
ple and easy; it parses. True, “all” can 
be either singular or plural: “All is 
over,” “All are going.” The “answer” 
here is that in one situation you are trying 
to say “All life (or something) is over,” 
and in the other, “All persons, all of us, 
are going.” This is not juggling the 
words, it is an absolutely fair analysis of 
the governing factors. 

So, speaking positively and without 
any reservations whatever, I say the only 
correct way to word that sentence is: “All 
that is needed is pen and paper.” 


Personal Note 

Was glad to see your picture some time ago. 
You understand a man better when you know 
what he looks like. Was also interested in the 
fact that you have joined the staff of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary. It was pleasing to read what you 
had to say about Dr. Vizetelly, for whose writ- 
ings I have the highest respect and admiration. 
He is a great man.—Delaware. 


Dr. Viz and I both thank you, sir. 





Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


No, Oswald, robin’s egg stock 


is not necessarily laid. 


A night club proprietor had to 
abandon the idea of a souvenir 
booklet 


cover charge. 


because of the high 


He was just a sour-faced wire 
manufacturer but he somehow 
kept his bindery customers in 


stitches. 


When an estimater reduces 
the time allowance for cutting, 


the boss often takes a trimming. 


No matter how shoddy the rest 
of his plant is, in the lockup de- 
partment a printer must have an 


imposing array of equipment. 


When a daily publication re- 
jected an inferior paper ship- 


ment, it was bad news to the mill. 











Good, Clean English 

The New York Sun, in a news article, said: 
“Four Democratic, two Citizens Nonpartisan, 
one Republican and one American Labor Party 
candidates” . . . How’s that for English, ‘one 
Labor candidates” ?—Georgia. 

Don’t be that way! Of course you don’t 
write “one candidates”—nobody would, 
and in twisting the sentence that way you 
just up and give the other fellow a clear 
case. The sentence is a bit awkward as 
written, and would be a bit clumsy if the 
word “candidates” were to be repeated 
over and over: “Four Democratic candi- 
dates, two Citizens Nonpartisan can- 
didates, one Republican candidate and 
one Labor candidate.” 

You may fuss around with this, analyze 
it, diagram it, parse it, and apply the 
rules of grammar; but after all the fact 
remains, it is correct as it stands—but 
just a bit challenging. Nine times out of 
ten the best treatment for such a sentence 
is rewriting it. Personally, I would say 
write it this way: “Eight candidates did 
or said so and so: four Democrats, two 
Citizens Nonpartisan, one Republican, 
and one Labor.” If any reader of the de- 
partment can suggest a better way, we 
hope he or she will write. 


Accuracy First! 

Which is the more valuable in a proofreader, 
speed or accuracy? I say no matter how accu- 
rate you are, if you’re slow you’re no good, Am 
I right ?—Oklahoma. 

Speed is valuable and important, but 
there just can’t be any real debate about 
it, accuracy is the BIG requirement. 

It’s true, accuracy alone is not enough 
—but it is also true that without accuracy 
speed is only a drawback, as it means the 
more work you do, the more chances of 
error occurring in it. 

You just can’t separate these two quali- 
ties. Both are needed. But a proofreader 
does better to train himself for accuracy 
and then pick up speed than to start by 
striving primarily for speed. 


If It Works, It’s Okay 


What is the correct way to indicate that two 
words, run in together, are to be separated? Is 
there a standard mark?—WMissouri. 

In preparing copy for the printer, all 
that is needed is a slanting stroke between 
the two letters which are to be separated. 
When printed matter is used as copy, it 
might be worth while to use a somewhat 
more elaborate mark, a straight line up 
and down between the letters, with little 
horizontal tails at each end, one to the 
left and the other to the right. 

In marking proof the common method 
is to use the caret between the joined let- 
ters and write the space mark in the mar- 
gin. That is “standard.” 
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But the simple fact is that any mark 
which unmistakably carries the reader’s 
intention to the type corrector is all right. 
A set of marks has been worked out which 
is in general use and is universally under- 
stood in the world of print, but sometimes 
it is better to write full instructions rather 
than trust to the conventional symbol. 


‘Interesting, Instructive” 


I wonder what sort of fellow must be “Ala- 
bama,” whose letter says he gets nothing out of 
proofreading. Much of the stuff I read, perhaps 
half of it, is of the pulp-magazine type, but still 
it is interesting and instructive. I have almost 
editorial freedom. I know you will think me for- 
tunate in that, even if the foreman doesn’t like 
it at times.—Louisiana. 

Fortunate indeed! There’s joy in any 
work that’s worth doing, when you do it 
right; and when you have both oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, life is good. 


Proof Proves! 

Should we say “Prove the article,” or “proof” 
it? Please advise—Connecticut. 

Usage in the world of print is, I dare 
say, practically unanimously in favor of 
“prove.” I think artists speak of proofing 
an etching, but printers swing over to the 
“vy” form for the verb. 

When you put color into a drawing you 
color it, and when you put flavor into a 
cake you flavor it. Here the nouns and 
verbs are homonyms. But in common 
speech the furnishing of proof is the act 
of proving. The rough impression of type 
is a proof, and it proves the type—in the 
sense, be it noted, of testing it. The verb 
“to prove” comes from the Latin probare, 
and that means to test. 

Any one who likes to say “Proof this 
column or page of type” is welcome to do 
so. There’s no law against it. The real 
point is whether the expression would be 
calmly accepted by hearers or not. That’s 
a chance you take when you leave the 
beaten path of speech custom. The com- 
mon expression is “to prove type.” 


Short Division 

If absolutely necessary, how would you di- 
vide words like these: “trouble,” “twinkle,” 
“freckle” ?—Michigan. 

Webster, Winston, and the Standard 
agree on these: “trou-ble,” “twin-kle,” 
“freck-le.” I don’t see, really, how else it 
could be done. Cutting off the “-le” to 
make a syllable would make a mighty 
poor one, as it does in “freck-le.” 

The querist, with his expression “if ab- 
solutely necessary,” indicates the essen- 
tial comment, namely, that such divisions 
are to be avoided. They should be ac- 
cepted only when the type dictates im- 
peratively, as when the matter is set in 
narrow measure and the lines are full. 


FEW FIRES ARE BIG FIRES AT FIRST 


By Ernest W. Fair 


OMEWHERE in this country, as you 
S read this, flames are destroying a 
printing plant almost identical to yours 
in fire hazard. There had never been a 
serious fire in that plant. The manage- 
ment felt that there never would be. Yet 
the improbable happened—a group of 
unfavorable circumstances turned up— 
there was a spark—and in an hour a 
gutted building! 

Your plant, and almost any plant, can 
be destroyed by fire if there is an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumstances. 
And one of the best ways in the world to 
bring that condition about is by failing 
to educate employes in the proper use of 
the fire-fighting equipment posted in the 
plant’s confines. 

Combating a fire that has once taken 
hold, and that is sizable enough to re- 
quire a special, well planned attack, is a 
job for a special fire-fighting crew. Such 
a fire should be handled by a trained 
group supervised by the plant’s engineer 
or fire marshall, or by a company’s own 
separate fire-fighting brigade. 

But few fires are big when they start. 
And it is the degree of effectiveness with 
which the ordinary employes in the im- 
mediate vicinity handle any sudden small 
blaze or flare-up, while the fire depart- 
ment is on the way, that most often deter- 
mines the extent and the severity of that 
particular fire. 





PUT YOUR FINGER 
ON THEM! 


Those prospects of yours can 
be stirred to action with a 
good mailing piece! See the 


following two pages! 


Above illustration courtesy 
the Minneapolis Star 











Given a blaze quickly attacked by em- 
ployes effectively using first-aid equip- 
ment, the total loss is little more than 
that figured by the time-charge written 
off to the department for temporary dis- 
ruption and the work of cleaning up af- 
terward. Given that same blaze, however, 
in a plant filled with untrained, panicky 
employes, unacquainted with what to do, 
who think only “to put on their coats and 
run like hell,” and the resulting spread 
of fire can make a real and uncomfortable 
inroad into a company’s profits. 

It is taken for granted that the firm has 
been far-sighted enough to protect itself 
with some sort of fire-fighting equipment 
or appliances, even if nothing more than 
readily accessible water and buckets. 

The management should then make 
certain that the equipment is not only 
properly placed, but that the locations at 
which it is placed are well marked. Put- 
ting out a blaze requires quick action. If 
an employe has to stop and hunt for the 
equipment, valuable time is being wasted 
—time in which the fire is making head- 
way and breaking down morale. 

Next, three things should be constantly 
hammered into the mind of every em- 
ploye so that he will act automatically 
upon them when a fire does occur: 

(a) He must keep his wits about him 
and not get panicky. 

(b) He must select the right equip- 
ment for fighting the fire. 

(c) He must use that equipment prop- 
erly and quickly. 

The best way to educate employes is to 
give talks and demonstrations to small 
groups, permitting employes to handle 
the plant equipment. Posters on bulletin 
boards will help to keep the principal 
thoughts before them. 

Most companies advise that at least 
once every six months some company 
executive give a fifteen- or twenty-minute 
talk discussing the company’s fire prob- 
lem from the standpoint of what a fire 
loss would mean to the company’s wage 
earners in disruption, loss of work, et 
cetera; of how the great majority of fires 
start as small blazes; of the value to the 
company and to the wage earners of self 
control, coolness, and quick action on the 
part of employes. 

Equipment should be checked periodi- 
cally and this should be done by the em- 
ployes in the vicinity of that equipment 
in order to keep them thoroughly famil- 
iar with it. 

Such training efforts as these produce 
dividends chiefly through keeping fires 
at the lowest possible damage points. 
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Salute to the Book Publishers 


N THESE DAYS WHEN smoke screens are being thrown 
I around promiscuously to hide political and economical 
mistakes, and when individual rights are threatened by the 
mania which is present in our country and the world over, 
many American printers, like other business men and citizens, 
turn their minds toward the first article of the Bill of Rights: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 

In that constitutional guarantee of American individual 
rights lies the hope of future freedom from the tyrannies of 
autocratic government. Great as are the ramifications of the 
press in modern times, every division and phase of it lays 
claim to the constitutional provision against abridgment of 
its freedom. Without this guarantee, the humblest job printer 
might find himself prohibited from printing leaflet, folder, or 
broadside, and his plant jeopardized, if the subject matter 
were objectionable to tyrannical government. 

It is, therefore, heartening to see forty-eight American book 
publishers decide not to attend the International Book Pub- 
lishers’ convention at Leipsic, Germany, because the German 
Publishers Association proposes to submit to the international 
convention a resolution calling for the establishment of an 
international censorship agreement for the suppression at the 
source of all books “libeling the head of a state or the sacred 
institutions of a state through misrepresentations of history.” 

Rather than be present and be discourteous to their German 
hosts by speaking their beliefs, or, on the other hand, humili- 
ating themselves by keeping quiet, the American book pub- 
lishers decided that participation in a meeting in Germany, 
with all the implications of such coéperation, would be a 
contradiction of the very essence of their function as publish- 
ers. They declare: “Our trade is a living symbol of the ideal 
of a free press, and its corollaries, free speech and free assem- 
blage.” Thus speak the publishers. 


Surveys and Their Results 


O LESS AN AUTHORITY than Westbrook Steele, writing in 

The Paper Mill, gives us an insight into the interesting 
findings of conditions regarding the pulp and paper industry 
which led to the establishment of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. A survey was 
made of what was being done at every institution in the coun- 
try professing to do anything in the way of training men for 
the paper and pulp industry. It was learned that in any one 
place in the whole United States there were in existence less 
than $3,000 worth of books on pulp and paper, its chemistry 
and processes. Institutions attempting to serve the industry at 
all were doing it at the “undergraduate level,” and “‘the facili- 
ties available were in the hands of persons mainly interested 
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in their use as demonstration media and not as experimental 
tools.” Obviously there was much to be done. 

The findings of the survey led to the projection of a ten-year 
three-fold program: First, education of man-power specifi- 
cally for the paper and pulp industry at the graduate level; 
second, the establishment of a library with the ultimate aim of 
gathering all the available scientific literature pertaining to 
pulp and paper, its chemistry and processes; and third, the 
prosecution of scientific research in the fundamental problems 
of the paper and pulp industry. It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the excellent work of this institution has justified the time 
and money that have been expended in its behalf. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has always advocated surveys to as- 
certain facts in connection with any situation which presents 
problems to be met. More recently, it has strongly urged a 
nation-wide survey to ascertain what facilities exist for train- 
ing young men and women for careers in the graphic arts in- 
dustries. It now notes with considerable satisfaction that the 
National Graphic Arts Education Guild has undertaken as its 
1938 research project a survey of the four major branches of 
printing education as taught in junior high schools, senior 
high schools, colleges, and vocational schools. No doubt this 
survey will result in valuable contributions. 


Oppose the Proposed Copyright Treaty 


es EXAMPLE of the necessity of printers supporting 
and coéperating with the associations in the industry is 
presented in the present situation with reference to the pro- 
posed treaty now before the Senate of the United States—a 
treaty which, if ratified by the Senate, would make the United 
States a member of the International Copyright Convention. 
On the surface, especially to those not inclined to dig deeper, 
it might seem that there is some justification for the attitude 
of internationalism advocated by some sources. But in this 
particular instance careful analysis of the proposed treaty 
reveals the fact that considerable harm would be done the 
printing industry of this country, as well as American authors. 

Present copyright laws of this country provide that any 
book published in the English language must be manufactured 
wholly within the confines of the United States if copyright 
protection is to be enjoyed in the United States, and this 
applies whether the persons are citizens or non-citizens. Should 
the proposed treaty be ratified, however, this would no longer 
be the law, and English authors could have their works printed 
in other countries that are members of the International Copy- 
right Convention, shipped into the United States, and still 
enjoy full copyright protection here. 

Another strange situation enters into the problem, this 
being the introduction in the Senate of a bill which carries a 
provision that, in effect, provides that citizens of the United 
States must have their works manufactured here in order to 
enjoy copyright protection, even though this country should 
become a member of the International Copyright Convention. 
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As set forth by the Graphic Arts Federation of Chicago, in 
its issue of Galley Proof of February 18, the difference between 
this manufacturing clause and the one now in effect is that 
the proposed bill provides that only the works of United States 
citizens must be wholly manufactured within the United States 
in order to enjoy copyright protection. It would leave authors 
who are citizens of other countries that are members of the 
International Copyright Convention free to have their works 
manufactured in their own countries, yet allow them to sell 
those works here with full copyright protection. 

Unquestionably this proposal, if ratified by the Senate, 
would work a definite hardship, not only on the authors of this 
country, but also on the printing industry. 

Fortunately for the industry, the associations are on the job, 
doing their utmost, and protests already have been registered. 
What is likely to occur between the time this is written and the 
time this issue reaches our readers it is difficult to foretell. It is 
to be hoped the proposed measure will be defeated. But in any 
event, printers, one and all, should join in supporting those 
organizations which are opposing the measure. 


The Consumer “‘Shops Around” 
HEN BUSINESS SLACKS UP, as it has during the past few 
\ \ months, the buyer of printing is apt to find it profitable 
to “shop around” for his printed requirements. He has found 
by experience that the minute business lets down, too many 
printers grow hungry for orders. When the consumer appears, 
printers are prone to offer “special inducements” to obtain 
the consumer’s business—sometimes scarcely stopping at even 
cost of stock to make an attractive price. The usual result is a 
demoralized local printing market. 

When times are prosperous, the consumer usually is willing 
to pay fair prices for printing of real values in appearance 
and service it renders. And too, he is apt to appreciate the 
many pains to which the printer goes in doing good work, and 
often acknowledges such service by turning over the order 
without obtaining competitive prices. This ought to be the 
normal procedure, and we have a strong notion it would be 
more generally so, if it were not for the printers themselves. 
When printers, at great effort, have spent years to build up in 
customers a state of confidence in their work and in their 
prices, it is a sorry thing that, the moment the consumer shows 
a tendency to “go shopping,” these printers in their eagerness 
to grab off the order will grow ridiculous in their pricing and 
smash with a single blow their price structure as if it were a 
house of cards. How much better it would be if they were to 
expend their extra effort and their unusual enthusiasm in an 
attempt to sell the customer something that would give him as 
much service, or more, at less cost, and thus send him home 
with a greater feeling of satisfaction over the service his 
printer gives him. 

Remember, it is the policies of most of the greater automo- 
bile builders to make a number of grades of cars at prices to 
fit the pocketbooks of prospective buyers. The cars may look 
much alike, but a Cadillac is not a Chevrolet, nor is a Lincoln 
a Ford. A catalog printed on enamel paper and the same 
printed on super-calendered book are like the high grade and 
the low grade cars—the stuff in them is different, but the ser- 
vice values are much the same. A lower priced catalog may, 
and often does, bring as much business to the merchant as the 
higher priced one. The truth of the matter is that we printers 
don’t do a good enough job of selling. If we did, customers 
wouldn’t “shop around” so much! 


Good, Clear Typography Wins Out 


AVING ADVOCATED SANITY in type and typographic layout 

_ for so many years, it is a source of satisfaction to have 
the principles we have stood for emphasized with such effec- 
tiveness as they are in an editorial in Advertising Age. When, 
at first, modernistic typography resulted in so much cock-eyed 
printing, THE INLAND PRINTER opposed the trend and has 
consistently urged sanity, as well as consideration of the 
reader, in planning printed matter. 

Our opinion that the modernistic trend, so called, would 
not last proved correct. Not only so, but there has been a 
great awakening to the truth of the old principle so ably 
expressed many years ago by Ben Sherbow: “Type was made 
to read.” Printed matter must be planned with the reader in 
view, for in the final analysis no piece is worth the paper on 
which it is printed if it does not attract and hold the attention 
of the reader—if it does not get its message across so it is 
impressed upon his consciousness. 

Editorializing under the title, “Design for Reading,” Adver- 
tising Age writes: “Studies of reader habits in the newspaper 
and magazine field have given publishers plenty of material 
for thought. They have resulted in efforts to improve not only 
the contents of publications but also their presentation. Better 
typographical dress, better illustrations, and better layouts 
have all been called on in the work of increasing readership. 
Many of these efforts have been highly successful in attracting 
the eye and the interest of the reader, and increasing reader 
traffic through the periodicals’ pages.” 

Then comes a warning, along the lines we have so frequently 
injected into our own preachments: “‘We believe, however, that 
it may not be out of order to present one word of caution: 
don’t exert so much effort to attract attention that readability 
will be reduced. Don’t wave the flag and burn the red fire. 
through unusual layouts and freakish arrangements of type 
and illustrations, to the degree that attention will be won but 
actual reading discouraged. Don’t, in short, forget that readers 
buy publications to read, and that sales resistance to the edi- 
torial content may not be nearly as great as may sometimes be 
imagined.” This is an especially good point. 

There’s a world of truth in those statements, and they 
deserve a great deal more emphasis. So also with the follow- 
ing: “The simplest type of editorial layout, assuming that the 
content is of actual interest to the reader, may be the most 
effective, from the standpoint of getting the material from the 
printed page into the mind of the reader. On the other hand, 
a page which has been to the circus and back may stop the eye, 
without necessarily intriguing the mind to an absorption of 
the material thus advertised.” 

In the closing paragraph of its editorial Advertising Age 
continues: “Reader’s Digest is one of the best-read American 
periodicals. Without illustrations, and with little display, it 
gets its contents off the page and into minds. Its makeup is 
simple, readable, and unsophisticated. Don’t be too expert to 
allow the reader the opportunity to sit down and read, without 
benefit of brass bands and pyrotechnical displays.” 
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Foreign Papermaking Increases 


e@ World Machinery News, a bulletin issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Department of 
Commerce, reports the purchases of machinery 
and the building of additional mills for the 
manufacture of paper in several different parts 
of the world. Among these reports is news that 
machinery has recently been purchased for the 
installation of a paper factory on one of the 
sugar plantations at Paramonga, near Supe, 
Peru. The factory, it is stated, is expected to be 
ready for operation in about eighteen months, 
and it is said that imported pulp will be con- 
sumed pending the eventual use of sugar cane. 

A plant for the manufacture of wrapping pa- 
per, with a capacity of from ten to twelve metric 
tons daily, is being constructed at Orizaba, State 
of Veracruz, Mexico, by the recently formed 
Fabrica de Papel de Orizaba, S. A. 

Also, at Padalarang, Java, the N. V. Papier- 
fabriek Padalarang, said to be the only paper 
factory of any importance in the Netherlands 
Indies, is reported to be planning the establish- 
ment of a second paper mill near Surabaya. The 
factory is to be divided into two sections, one 
for the manufacture of finished paper products, 
and the other for making semi-manufactured 
material, probably for export purposes. Paddy 
straw, it is stated, will be used mainly as the raw 
material. The present factory of the company at 
Padalarang is estimated to be producing 6,000 
tons annually, mainly consisting of wrapping 
and packing paper. 


Uhertype Machine 


e The South African Typographical Journal 
announces that a Uhertype machine (somewhat 
similar to the Orotype described in THE INLAND 
Printer, issue of October, 1936) has been pur- 
chased by Waterlow and Sons, Limited. The 
Uhertype is in three sections. The first sets up 
copy from a master font, the resulting photo- 
graphic film being made up on a second ma- 
chine. By means of a third machine the type can 
be reduced or enlarged and made up in combi- 
nation with cuts. The complete film is then 
printed on metal for litho, offset, or gravure 
work. For the compositor, the machine’s chief 
point of interest is the fact that it entirely elim- 
inates the use of metal types. 


Hungarian Printing Industry 


e Hungary today lists 114 printing houses, not 
counting small and primitive hand-printing 
establishments. These 114 firms employed 7,157 
people at the beginning of this year; among 
these were 2,154 women helpers, so that the 
actual printing personnel amounts to 5,003 men. 
The industry itself has been in a permanent “en- 
durance crisis” during the last several years and 
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shows the lowest income among all Hungarian 
industries. The main reason for this crisis is the 
geographic and economic reorganization of Hun- 
gary. Former Austria-Hungary was reduced to 
a small nation, and in many large territories 
where the Hungarian language formerly was in 
use, circulation is now cut off by prohibitive 
laws made by other nations. 


Australia Joins Type International 


e The Printing Industry Employes’ Union of 
Australia, whose headquarters are in Mel- 
bourne, sent a declaration of affiliation to the 
Typographers’ International in August, 1937. 
On the strength of the resolution of the Luxem- 
burg Congress concerning the overseas organ- 
izations, the Berne Secretariat Committee 
cordially welcomed this organization, which at 
the end of 1936 had a total of 14,779 members. 
Thus the circle of the federation of English- 
speaking territories is closing in more and more. 


French-Colonial Printing 


e@ Printed matter distributed in the vast French- 
Colonial Empire reaches a total of some eighty 
million people. The 830 different periodicals, 
including sixty dailies in French and many Co- 
lonial languages and dialects, are produced in 
the main by French printers. 


Printing on Asbestos 


e@ The owner of a Canadian asbestos plant con- 
ceived the idea of printing valuable books on 
asbestos. Unusual results are said to have been 
obtained; and scientific institutions, insurance 
companies, and other organizations using docu- 
mentary printed matter should benefit by this 
development in the field of “security” printing. 


Printing Salesman in Court 


e A German printing salesman, in leaving his 
employer, copied the customer file-cards and 
used them for getting business for a new print- 
ing concern. The German Reichs-Court, decid- 
ing on the legality of the man’s action, decreed 
that he had committed a “treason of business 
secrets” and violated a business custom. The 
court decided further that such confidential file- 
cards are the property and business secrets of 
an organization. The salesman was, therefore, 
indicted, because in the opinion of the court he 
had committed an act of treason the moment he 
copied the file-cards, whether or not he intended 
to use the information for his own benefit. 


Norway’s Paper Exports 


e Exportation of paper from Norway to Turkey 
is increasing. In 1935, Turkey imported approxi- 
mately 1,900 tons of paper from Norway, while 
in 1936 the amount increased to 7,200 tons. 


Eliminating Cut-Throat Methods 


e Because there are no individual companies 
strong enough to gain any great amount of busi- 
ness by “cut-throat methods,” such competition 
in Sweden’s printing industry does not exist, 
according to the Printers’ Register. The better 
printing companies are united in the Sveriges 
Litografiska Tryckerier or Swedish Printers 
Trust, commonly called over there, “Esselte.” 
The companies of the trust are assembled in 
one building under central supervision, but 
operate as units—-that is, each has its own sales- 
men, and attempts to cater to its own particular 
clientele. Each company uses its own machinery 
and equipment, although much of it has been 
purchased since the trust was organized in 1933. 
By combining these separate units under one 
roof, it has been possible to increase efficiency 
in all divisions of printing production. Routine 
work is done for all companies by a single office 
staff, thus reducing the number of employes 
that would otherwise be necessary. 
Competition is not absent. Each company 
endeavors to show a profit on the books of the 
organization, and the profits of the trust are 
divided on the basis of work accomplished by 
the individual companies. In instances where 
one company cannot fulfill all its orders, it turns 
some of the jobs over to its competitors. Stand- 
ard policies of price, profit, and shop methods 
make unfair competition impossible, but do not 
hinder fair competition between the companies. 


Printing Under Fascism 


e Italy, the home of some of the greatest cul- 
tural projects in the past, shows a distinct de- 
cline in literary production, as indicated in the 
official year-book, Annuario Statistico. In 1931 
the number of literary, scientific, and other 
works covered by authors’ rights, and including 
musical works, published in Italy, was 11,488; 
while in 1935 the figure was 5,413, that is, less 
than half the former number. According to the 
data of a statistical year-book there were almost 
1,000,000 readers in thirty-two of Italy’s biggest 
libraries in 1933, while in 1935 the number had 
declined by more than 80,000. The circulation 
of the unified press of Italy, with its population 
of forty-three million people, is said to be 
scarcely five million copies. 


German Printing Under Hitler 


e@ The number of books and non-periodicals 
published in Germany is said to have fallen from 
30,000 to 20,000 per annum. There has also been 
a notable decline in the number of newspapers 
and magazines published in that country. Prior 
to the advent of Fascism to power in 1933, some 
3,600 newspapers were published in Germany. 
In four years time, that is, by 1937, only 2,671 
remained, approximately a one-third reduction. 
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If people don't know what good printers ne 
we are—well, that's their hard luck. We —but if it's PRINTING service you're 


have the presses, paper, type, and ink to 
turn out first-class work, and it's very rea- 
sonably priced, too. But we don't believe cilities for turning out printed adver- 


in advertising. Every time we send out a tising that rings the bell. Our type 


looking for, we can accommodate you 


100 per cent! We have complete fa- 


piece of printed matter to advertise our a ee ne 
business we get some orders! And, dawg- . we . 
; ‘ slick (we admit it!), and our prices are 
gone it, that disturbs our nap! 
P. S. APRIL FOOL! We work every day, and 


we seem to please a lot of customers, too. ° . — 
We'd be tickled to do some work for YOU. time you need a good job of printing, 


fair and square for all concerned. Next 


give us a ring. We'll quickly convince 


8 | you that we're the printers you have 


been looking for! 


BRUCE PRINTING CO. 
702 Edward St. WACO Phone 518 BRUCE PRINTING CO. 


702 Edward St. WACO Phone 518 








Ever Look at {t This Way a 


Strange as it may seem, printing prospects have been known to laugh and act like human beings—when their 
guards were down and they weren’t telling printers “nothing doing!” And when those prospects are in a relaxed 
and friendly mood they’ll chuckle at a bit of foolishness as quickly as the next fellow. Herewith we present a 
couple of ideas for blotters—a little salesmanship sugar-coated with humor. Help yourself to these suggestions, 
if you wish, make use of them and see what you develop in the way of additional business. The copy and layouts 
are yours for the asking. Electros of illustrations will be sent for $1.15 each, postpaid——TueE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Scant information has hitherto been published on this subject. Here is the first of a series, tracing 


developments from the early plough and vibrating-cutter models to the present-day efficient machines 


THE ART OF CUTTING PAPER 


HE MANUFACTURE of paper cutters, 

as an industry, is less than one 

hundred years old. In that time, 

little has been written of these machines, 

so vitally necessary in the graphic arts 

field and in the paper and allied trades. 

Considering paper cutters from the view- 

point of utility and importance, it is sur- 

prising how limited is our knowledge of 
their history. 

Early records, scant in information, 
tell of the plough-and-press cutters. These 
were made almost entirely of wood. The 
paper was placed on a table to be held 
securely by a heavy clamp beam, brought 
down by rack and pinion, controlled by 
a large-toothed ratchet gear worked by 
hand, this served to clamp the pile of 
paper in cutting. A chisel tool, operating 
in a holder, ran in a groove on the clamp 
beam. This was moved back and forth in 
cutting, as the chisel was lowered by a 
pivoted handle. 

The vibrating cutter may be remem- 
bered by many. It was not unlike the 
plough cutter. The paper was placed on 
a table, which was raised, by means of a 
hand-lever bar, up against a vibrating 
knife run by power. This style of machine 
was used as a book trimmer. 

In modern times we find but one 
treatise on paper cutters. This was pre- 
pared and edited in 1918, by Neil Gray, 
Junior, then president of the Oswego 
Machine Works, Oswego, New York. Pub- 
lished by the committee on education of 
the United Typothetae of America, and 
copyrighted in that year, the pamphlet 
was included in a typographical-technical 
series for apprentices. Written around the 
Oswego and the Brown & Carver Paper 
Cutters, the review is most instructive. 

There is similar lack of information on 
the subject of cutting paper. What is 
paper cutting? To cut, means to divide 
or trim, as with a knife—to separate or 
sever. The cutting of paper materials in 
piles, therefore, means the separating or 
splitting of such material. Using a knife 
of single bevel, as on a cutting machine, 
one performs a splitting action. Consider, 
for example, the cutting of bristol-card 
stock. On that portion of the pile in front 
of the knife, the edge of the sheet is bev- 
eled and fuzzy; the portion in the rear of 
the knife is smooth and clean. This estab- 


By JOHN KEHM 


lishes splitting as against cutting. For cut- 
ing, strictly speaking, is to shear between 
two cutting surfaces. It is for this reason 
that all visiting cards and similar work 
requiring flush-cut edges are rotary cut. 
The cutting action is that of a scissors or 
shears. But whether it’s shearing or split- 
ting, both methods have a bearing on the 
accurate cutting of all paper and board. 

In cutting all materials on a paper cut- 
ter, we say that these are cut commer- 
cially accurately. That is, sheets from the 
top, center, and bottom of the pile, as seen 
by the naked eye, are cut alike. Of play- 
ing cards, it can be said that these are cut 
absolutely accurate. This is essential if 
the cards are to finger and to shuffle 
smoothly. There is but one way to achieve 
this absolute accuracy and that is to die 
cut, all cards of a pack being cut with the 
same die. Were any one card to differ 
from another, the pack could not be dealt 
properly. When cutting in piles, even 
though the cut is accurate, you will find 
that if the three selected sheets are inter- 
spread through the pile they readily can 
be identified. Disturbing the flush align- 
ment of the finished cut pile reveals the 
seemingly inaccurate cut. 

Accurate cutting will be better under- 
stood by examining the cause of inac- 
curacy. It is best demonstrated by a sim- 
ple test. Keeping in mind that to cut is 
to shear, take a pair of scissors or shears. 
In shearing a single sheet of paper, in 
order to cut on a straight line, it is neces- 
sary to hold the sheet securely. With two, 
three, four, or more sheets, it will be 
necessary to hold the several sheets more 
firmly. The same principle applies to the 
use of a bookbinder’s shear. Here, be- 
cause the machine is fitted with a foot 
clamp, better results will be obtained. 
Attempting to cut without the foot clamp, 
you obtain the same effect as will be ob- 
tained with scissors or shears. These 
tests will indicate that to cut paper or any 
materials accurately in any quantity or 
in a pile, the pile must be securely held 
by a clamping mechanism. 

And this brings us to a most interesting 
phase of paper cutting. It has been 
shown that to cut paper or any other ma- 


terials, in any quantity or in piles, it must 
be securely held or clamped. Where the 
paper is not clamped, the knife in its pas- 
sage through the paper will draw and 
distort the pile. This can be demonstrated 
by simple experiment—in other words, 
by blocking up the clamp on any paper 
cutter and checking result. 

Oddly enough, information regarding 
the earliest types of paper cutters, meager 
as it is, records that theclamping of paper 
was provided for by rack and pinion. The 
method employed was not unlike that on 
the later paper cutters, including some 
now being built—although the applica- 
tion is different. While practical on these 
first-named machines, which included the 
plough and press, apparently this man- 
ner of clamping did not prove satisfactory 
on the first type of hand-clamp cutters. 

On these first hand-clamp machines 
the paper was clamped by a hand-wheel 
screw similar to that used on hand-lever 
cutters of today. While it was effective on 
the smaller-size paper cutters, a change 
soon became necessary in building wider 
machines. The change took the form of 
two screws, proportionately placed, ac- 
cording to the size of the cutter, in posi- 
tion on the top across the frame. Driven 
by miter gears, both screws were con- 
trolled by a hand wheel. Pilot handles 
provided greater leverage for added 
power. This, and similar double-clamp 
screw methods, improved that type of 
hand clasp on top of machines, serving 
to hold firmly the piles of paper in 
the cutting operation. 

Greater clamping power, it was later 
found, could be obtained by means of a 
worm-gear mechanism. A shaft was ar- 
ranged underneath the table, and the rack 
and gear principle was used to draw 
down a clamp beam evenly on both sides. 
Operated by a worm pinion controlled by 
a hand wheel, this method provided a 
powerful clamping movement. At first the 
position of the hand wheel, right or left, 
was a matter of convenience in machine 
design. The right side proving easier for 
a right-handed operator, popular usage 
favored the hand-clamp wheel on that 
side; and with the development of that 
style of cutting machine, the majority of 
machines were thus constructed for right- 
hand operation. 
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Following the improved clamp drive, 
hand-clamp paper cutters were perfected 
to a point where it was possible to cut any 
and all paper stocks accurately. And it is 
interesting to note that many machines of 
the heavier design are still in successful 
operation, after forty or more years of 
faithful service. 

It was not realized, then, that the rea- 
son hand-clamp cutting machines were 
so successful was that the pile of paper 
was clamped independently of the knife 
movement. The manner of actuating the 
knife received some attention, but this 
factor was of less importance than it be- 
came on the later automatic-clamp ma- 
chines. Pending developments, hand- 
clamp cutters, at the turn of the century, 
were the only accurate cutting machines 
available for this work. 

. At that period, paper cutting was in 
its early stages. But printing and litho- 
graphing presses, being operated at 
speeds soon to be considered slow, called 
for more rapid cutting of paper. Early 
attempts at automatic clamping were 
many and varied. A few machines were 
satisfactory for some work; none actually 
were successful for all classes of cutting. 

At that stage, semi-automatic clamping 
was introduced. Essentially a hand-clamp 
mechanism, the clamp drive was of spe- 
cial construction. Similarly designed, a 
series of four half rolls was inserted in 
the worm gear, which fitted loosely on 
the clamp shaft. This permitted operation 
of the worm gear in but one direction. 

When the cut was completed, the oper- 
ator, by spinning the hand-clamp wheel, 
and at the same time stepping quickly on 
the foot treadle, permitted the clamp to 
return to its normal position, which it did 
by means of springs placed inside the 
machine frames. It being unnecessary in 
operating the clamp by hand, to work 
the clamp up and down by the hand- 
clamp wheel, each way for the full clamp 
opening, semi-automatic clamping saved 
time. Featured by but one manufacturer, 
this style of clamp, however, did not ma- 
terially solve the clamping problem. 

In the meantime, as automatic-clamp 
cutting machines had not proved satis- 
factory in cutting all classes of paper, 
accurate cutting still remained a chal- 
lenge. Manufacturers, in attempting to 
meet it, added hand-clamp attachments 
to automatic-clamp cutters. This practice 
continued well into the present century, 
until automatic clamping finally came 
into perfection. 

(In a subsequent article Mr. Kehm will 
trace the development of automatic-clamp 
paper cutters and discuss the means by 
which paper-cutting difficulties have been 
overcome.—EDITOR. ) 
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More high-point entries in THE INLAND PrinTER’s recent letterhead contest. At top: letterhead lac 
designed by William Peterson, Stockholm; large type in terra cotta, small type black, on white stock. = 
Another entry of Mr. Peterson’s is seen at bottom: type black, ornament gray-green, on light green 
stock. Second from top: Francis H. Krieg, Indianapolis; rule and ornament dark red, type black; cil 
white stock. Third from top: Harold L. Bumpus, Springfield, Massachusetts: “Typographic” in ins 
red, rest of type black, on cream stock. Third from bottom: Roland Otto, Oakland, California: anc 
script type in red, rest black, on white stock. Second from bottom: Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois; ori; 
small type and illustration in black, title and illustration tint block in light blue, on white stock. the 
Mr. Peterson tied for thirteenth place with Nils Buskqvist, of Traneberg, Sweden, in the contest. ker 
Entries were received from all points of the country, as well as from Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, fille 

England, and New Zealand. We regret that space does not permit the reproduction of more of them Re 
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N THE PRECEDING ARTICLE, methods 
l were given for contructing silk- 
screen printing equipment, together 
with various ways of preparing the screen 
proper, including the block-out and let- 
tering-on methods. Knife-cut stencils were 
also touched upon, and the use of “Iron 
On” and “Solvent” Profilm was de- 
scribed. Let us here look at another form 
of the knife-cut procedure. 

The oldest method of making a knife- 
cut stencil is known as the “tie-cut” sten- 
cil. The design is drawn on paper or 
similar material and cut out, leaving oc- 
casional strips to hold the centers in 
place. The cut-out stencil is then fastened 
to the back of the screen with a few spots 
of glue, and the first pull of the squeegee 
will cause the stencil to adhere to the silk. 
This is the method used for marking cases 
in shipping rooms and for short runs of 
cards, banners, and specialties such as 
“For Rent” and “For Sale” signs. 

Paper-cut stencils are quite popular 
because they are easily made and do.a 
good job. In making them by the shellac 
method, the procedure is this: A sheet of 
thin tracing paper is coated on one side 
with three coats of orange shellac. Next, 
the original drawing or tracing is coated 
with grease, wax, rubber cement, (thinned 
with lacquer thinner), or some similar 
non-drying adhesive, and the shellacked 
paper is placed on the original drawing 
with the shellac-coated side up and the 
uncoated side on the drawing. It is then 
leveled by squeegeeing with a piece of 
straight-edged cardboard. The design is 
then cut out with a sharp stencil knife, 
which should cut only the shellacked pa- 
per. Then remove the cut-out design care- 
fully, leaving the centers in place. Place 
the screen over the stencil, and with a 
piece of paper inside of the screen, iron 
with a hot iron. The iron should not be 
too hot—just sufficient to soften the shel- 
lac and cause the stencil to adhere to the 
screen properly. 

It is well to have the edges of the sten- 
cil at least one inch from the frame, to 
insure uniform pressure from the iron 
and good adhesion to the silk screen. The 
original drawing is now stripped off and 
the whole screen cleaned with a little 
kerosene. If necessary, block out any un- 
filled part of the screen around the edges 
of the stencil with lacquer or screen 
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“Tie-cut”’ and paper-cut stencils easily made; lacquer and glue methods also described. Photographic method is 


filler. The inside as well as the back of 
the screen is protected with one-inch 
gummed tape to prevent the paint from 
seeping through (Figure 1). 

The lacquer method is very similar to 
the shellac method, but instead of coating 
the paper with shellac, the operator ap- 
plies a coat of stencil-mounting lacquer. 
When ready to apply the stencil on the 
screen, he softens the lacquer-coated sur- 
face by wiping it with a cloth wet with 
lacquer thinner. The lacquer method is 
preferred by many because the stencil or 
design is more easily removed from the 
screen when the job is finished. 

The glue method is used in preparing 
paper-cut stencils when lacquer silk- 
screen pastes are to be screened. The 
procedure is the same as in the shellac 
or lacquer-stencil methods except that the 
transparent backing paper is given two 
coats of a flexible glue. The stencil is 
placed on silk by ironing on a damp cloth 
laid over the stencil. The glue must be 
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In making paper-cut stencils, the inside as well 
as the back of the screen is protected with tape 


By BERT ZAHN 


newest and fastest, and will reproduce detail far too intricate for cut-out stencils. Use of “flocks” increasing 


watched closely as it contracts a great 
deal and may crack and spoil the stencil. 

The photographic method is the new- 
est and fastest known method for produc- 
ing accurate and dependable silk-screen 
process stencils. By this method it is pos- 
sible to reproduce detail far too intricate 
for cut-out stencils. There are several 
ways of making stencils which may be 
classed as photographic, but the two most 
common photographic methods are the 
direct method and the indirect or carbon- 
tissue method. 

The direct method uses a bichromated 
glue or gelatin, which is water-soluble 
and light-sensitive. There are several of 
these screen-sensitizer materials on the 
market, and they are identified as fol- 
lows: Kaycol, a cold sensitizer soluble in 
cold water; Sensitone, a bichromated 
glue solution; Birtex, a cage form of ani- 
mal and vegetable colloids; Sherwin- 
Williams sensitizer, which the writer 
recommends as the best sensitizer obtain- 
able for general photographic work. 

Directions for making a photographic 
silk screen by the direct method follow: 
There are two kinds of positives, both of 
which accomplish the same purpose. One 
of these you make yourself, using a spe- 
cially treated sheet of celluloid and 
opaque ink, either tracing over a master 
copy or creating your own illustration 
(brush or pen drawing). In making your 
own positives the best way is to work on 
a glass over a light, so as to make sure 
your drawing is absolutely opaque. 

The other positive is one that necessi- 
tates the aid of a photographer or photo- 
engraver. To keep the finest detail, and 
to secure an eighty-line drawing or better, 
let your photographer or photoengraver 
make your positive. Make your drawing 
on a large scale, and then, in photograph- 
ing, have it reduced to the size wanted. 
The photographic positive should be 
over-exposed and over-developed to give 
extreme contrast and opaqueness. Grays 
and other shaded tones will not show up 
on the stencil. 

The frame should be the same as de- 
scribed in the preceding article. Likewise, 
the material for the screen will be the 
same as described for use with it. 

In preparing the sensitizer or emulsion, 
use only glass or enamelware; do not use 
tin or metal containers. Work only in 
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subdued light—not necessarily in a dark 
room; there should be no direct light. To 
save time and hasten the drying, use a 
large electric fan, but keep away from 
heat, such as provided by warm-air regis- 
ters, stoves, or warm radiators. 

Mix one part of sensitizer to ten parts 
of clean water. If there is considerable 
iron in the water use distilled water. Let 
the water come to a boil. Measure out the 
amount required and stir in the powder, 
using a glass rod or wood stick. When 
this solution is thoroughly dissolved, 
strain it through fine cheesecloth. Now 
with a soft brush apply an even coat to 
both sides of the silk. Two coats on each 
side will be necessary and each coat 
should be dry before the next is applied. 
The first coat should be applied while 
very hot; as the solution cools it becomes 
heavier, so that each coat is applied a lit- 
tle thicker. Make sure that each coat is 
brushed out evenly. If the solution be- 
comes too thick in cooling, warm it in a 
double boiler. Do not add water to it. 

The method of making the exposure is 
as follows: First, set up a simple device 
for securing an absolute contact. This is 
best obtained by taking two boxes about 
twenty inches high and placing a piece 
of plate glass over them so that an open 
space the size of the screen is open be- 
tween them. On the glass place your posi- 
tive, face up, then place the screen on the 
positive. If you haven’t a regular contact 
frame, take a piece of thick felt the same 
size as the inside of the frame and set it 
over the silk, then place a piece of card- 
board over the felt. Set a heavy weight on 
the cardboard (such as a gallon can of 
paint) to get perfect contact of the silk 
on the positive. Remember the two im- 
portant things essential to good results: 
a perfect contact and an opaque positive. 

Set up a three-hundred-watt electric 
light with a reflector behind it directly in 
the center of the open space between the 
boxes, then arrange the light and ex- 
posure as follows: 


Size of Drawing Distance, Bulb Exposure 


from Glass 
Up to one sq. ft... 9 in. 10 to 15 min. 
Up to 1% sq. ft... 10 in. 14 to 20 min. 
Up to two sq. ft......12 in. 20 to 25 min. 


As the size of the screen is increased, 
the distance of the bulb from the glass 
also should be increased, and this also 
applies to the exposure. Also, it is neces- 
sary to increase the light with larger 
screens; a good rule is a three-hundred- 
watt light to each two square feet of 
surface employed. 

For washing out the screen, very hot 
water is necessary. If water from the fau- 
cet is not hot, have a large bucket of hot 
water ready as soon as the exposure is 
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completed. When using the faucet, a 
small bath spray should be used. If a 
bucket is used, a large dipper or cup will 
be needed. Spray or pour the water over 
the entire screen, then onto the design, 
front and back, until the open spaces of 
the design appear white and are open. 
Care must be taken not to remove any of 
the exposed material by wiping, as even 
the exposed insoluble gelatin is at this 
point soft and swollen from the hot water. 

Blotting the screen is a very important 
operation. For this, laundered flour or 
sugar sacks are used. Lay one out flat on 
a hard surface of the plate glass used in 
making the exposure, place the screen on 
the cloth, place another cloth over the 
screen, press the cardboard down with 
the hands so as to blot up all the moisture 
left in the screen, being careful not to 
slide the cloth on the soft emulsion. Now 
peel off the cloths, and your screen 
should be complete. But if, when holding 
it up to the light, you see there are spaces 
not washed out clean, a second washing 
with very hot water will remove the resi- 
due and open the design. 

When the screen is dry—and the dry- 
ing can be hastened with the use of an 
electric fan—hold up to the light and 
block out or fill in with screen filler any 
pin holes or parts that are not of the 
design. Tape the inside of the frame all 
around, putting the tape one half on the 
frame and the other half on the silk. 
Hinge the frame to a smooth, hard sur- 
face, set your registration guides, and you 
are ready to process. 

To wash the sensitizer out of the screen, 
take a container about four to six inches 
deep, a little larger than the screen, fill 
with enough real hot water to cover the 
screen, allowing the screen to soak for 
about ten minutes. Meanwhile, dissolve 
two ounces of ordinary household lye 
in a gallon of very hot water. The soak- 
ing of the screen softens the sensitizer and 
causes it to swell. Then with a pair of 
rubber gloves on your hands and with a 
small hand brush, apply the lye solution 
until the sensitizer has been removed 
from the silk. Rinse the silk by spraying 
or pouring first hot water, then cold water 
several times over the screen to make sure 
all the lye has been removed. After the 
silk is dry it is ready to use again. 

The latest idea in silk-screen processing 
is the application of flocks to obtain a 
variety of felt and suede designs and 
effects on various types of cloth, pen- 
nants, glass, furniture, cards, displays, 
and the like. 

Flocks are minute fibers, ranging in 
length from +; to 35 of an inch, con- 
sisting of rayon, cotton, or wool. Rayon 
flocks produce a gloss-tone effect which 





has the appearance of felt itself. Cotton 
or wool flocks give a smoother texture 
having almost the appearance of suede. 

To obtain flock finishes, prepare the 
screen or stencil as you would for regular 
silk-screen process work. When working 
on cloth or other types of surfaces that 
are porous, use a thick backing on your 
silk screen so that a heavier coat of paint 
will be deposited. Make your stencil by 
cutting the design on heavy paper or cel- 
luloid. We recommend the use of Kem 
Silk-Screen Paste Colors. 

Flocks are available in a variety of 
colors, and are not very opaque. Because 
of the apparent transparency, it is advis- 
able to use a color of Kem Silk-Screen 
Paste as close as possible to the color of 
the selected flocks. The shade of the flocks 
may be varied by modifying and blending 
the Kem silk-screen colors, or by using 
the Kem silk-screen colors in shades 
varied and different from the flock it- 
self. The various types of flocks are manu- 
factured and distributed by the Clare- 
mont Waste Manufacturing Company, 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 

When you have screened the color de- 
sired, we suggest that you do not let more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes elapse 
from the time of the application of the 
silk-screen color until the flocks are ap- 
plied. The paint film must be in a very 
tacky state; the heavier the film and the 
tackier the paint, the better the flocks will 
adhere and the higher the design will 
stand out in relief. 

You can “flock” immediately after ap- 
plying the Kem silk-screen color, but 
never wait longer than thirty to forty 
minutes before flocking, or the flocks will 
not adhere. The flocks may be applied 
with a special flocks spray gun, or may 
be sifted and bumped on. The spray 
method is employed by most production 
shops, however. 

The flocked article should be allowed 
to air-dry overnight before the surface is 
brushed or handled. To speed up pro- 
duction the flocked article may be baked 
at a temperature of 150° F. for one to 
one and one-half hours. 


x 


Silver-on-Black Letter 

An alert printer recently created a 
novel mailing piece for one of his cus- 
tomers by using silver ink on black stock. 
The piece was designed as a letter, 814 
by 11, set up in typewriter type and 
printed with I. P. I. silver ink XX7642. 
The unique feature of the job was the spe- 
cially filled-in salutation—which was 
done on a typewriter with the aid of a 
silver-impregnated typewriter ribbon, se- 
cured from a Chicago office-supply firm. 
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AVING EXAMINED hand transfers 
H and the albumin method of trans- 
fer in the preceding installment, 
let us now consider certain etching or 
finishing processes. What is the deep-etch 
process? It involves, of course, the use 
of chemicals, but the printing is done 
__ from the metal itself, into which the print- 
ing image is recessed. The ruling theory 
of the etching process is that the metal 
is gradually worn away by the oxidation 
and replacement process, and obviously 
this action will be much slower in the 
case of an image recessed in metal than 
the action in the case of a raised image 
of albumin. 

While the cost and time of making 
deep-etch transfers are considerably more 
than they are in the albumin process, 
deep-etch offers very definite advantages. 
The plate is not so subject to variations 
in temperature and humidity in the press 
as is an albumin plate; it is possible to 
achieve some form of scheduling without 
makeovers; and there is good assurance 
of meeting delivery dates. The longer life 
of such a plate has already been referred 
to, and the plate is especially advan- 
tageous with the finer halftone screens 
now in use, such as 133-line and up. An- 
other point—which has been much de- 
bated, but which I have proved to my own 
satisfaction—is that a deep-etch plate will 
deliver more ink to the blanket and then 
to the paper, because the ink is sucked up 
from the center of the dot, and it piles a 
little higher there than on the edges. (See 
sketch at right.) 

One other point just coming into trade 
consciousness is that there is economy in 
platemaking by using first a continuous- 
tone negative and then a halftone positive 
for deep-etch, instead of the usual three- 
way method. 

There are today three ways by which 
deep-etch plates can be made. First, by 
the hand-transfer method, which, in my 
experience, is the surest and quickest; 
second, by means of positive prints in the 
vacuum or photo-composing machine; 
and, third, just lately, by means of fully 
imposed sheets of negatives. The latter 
method is particularly important in the 
label business where there may be as 
many as ninety “shots” on a plate; and 
these, if in five colors, would necessitate 
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Part two of an authoritative study. Making of deep-etch plates described; method in greatest use today. At least 


high-school education in chemistry advised. Transfer methods compared. Photocomposing machine described 


the making of 450 film positives, with 
masking and reregistering every time they 
were used. There would also be tremen- 
dous hazards due to stretch of the film 
without temperature control, differences 
of exposure over a period of time, and 
the gradual yellowing of the film itself. 
Let us consider a deep-etch transfer 
made from positives—the method in 
greatest use today. Deep-etch or intaglio 
(image below the surface) is not new. 
Plates were produced by this method in 
the 80’s to protect even a hand transfer 
against the weather hazards in India and 
Arabia in the British map departments. 
I recently talked to a man who was an 
officer under Colonel Lawrence in Ara- 
bia; he told me that one of the first things 
that was done after the capture of Da- 
mascus, to establish the de facto govern- 
ment, was to issue postage stamps by 
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Figure 1. (a, b) Showing characteristic piling 
up of ink film on deep-etch plate with correct 
viscosity and cylinder pressure for “sharp” 
printing. Possibility of matching gravure effects 
indicated. Also shown, sectional views of hand 
transfer, deep-etch transfer, albumin transfer 





By HANS H. GUGLER 


means of a deep-etch plate. In the case of 
bad weather the expense of the extra oper- 
ation over that of an ordinary albumin 
transfer was justified; but not until 
America got into work with high-speed 
offset presses and long runs, did the 
method find great favor here. As a matter 
of fact, considerable experience and judg- 
ment is still required, in close competi- 
tive figuring, to determine at what point 
deep-etch justifies the cost. The extra ex- 
pense of deep-etch varies from $5 to $7.50 
a plate, depending on the methods, the 
materials, and the amount of practice the 
operator has had. 

One very important factor, often over- 
looked, is that while albumin machine 
transfers require an exposure of about 
one minute for each shot, positives for 
deep-etch require about two and a half 
minutes, so that the time in the photo- 
composing machine is about two and one- 
half times that required for printing down 
negatives. Costs, naturally, are influenced 
by the time elements. 

(For quick comparison of the opera- 
tions involved in all the methods, see the 
accompanying table. The bulletins of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, from 
which much of the data was obtained, can 
be purchased by anyone. In connection 
with deep-etch, note particularly bulletin 
number 9, under title of ‘“‘Deep-etch 
Aluminum and Zinc Lithographic Plates 
by the Gum Process.”) 

First, positive prints of the subject 
must be secured, and these must be 
masked or opaqued inward to the edges 
of the work. This must be done very accu- 
rately, or else the uncovered places will 
be etched down into the metal; and while 
later they may be chemically desensitized 
to ink acceptance, they will still accept 
ink mechanically by filling up. The 
greater stability of deep-etch therefore is 
due to the fact that it more nearly ap- 
proaches the characteristics of a mechan- 
ical plate. 

A stock solution of the following ma- 
terials is prepared: Ammonium bichro- 
mate, C.P.; water. The next formula—the 
gum-coating solution—is made up of 
gum arabic solution (14’ Baumé) ; stock 
dichromate solution ; ammonium hydrox- 
ide—29 per cent NH3. This formula will 
be ample for two plates 45 by 54. 
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After the plate has been cleaned with 

a 5 per cent acetic-acid solution as before, 
and has come into temperature equi- 
librium with the atmosphere and the coat- 
ing solution (washing under tap water 
may cool below the temperature of the 
other materials), the coating solution is 
applied as usual and dried without heat. 
The plate is then exposed under the posi- 
tive, as is usual for negatives. In a dim 
light, now stop out, with a mixture of 
orange shellac and water-free denatured 
alcohol, all parts which are not to print 
in the finished product. As in the prepara- 
tion of gravure plates, this may become 
a long-winded, tedious process. It was to 
avoid this that the method of making 
deep-etch plates from negatives was de- 
vised (bulletin number 10). This method 
requires no such masking. 
' The plate is now ready for develop- 
ment, for which the following solutions 
are prepared: Calcium chloride stock 
solution (40’ Baumé) ; lactic acid, 85 per 
cent. Pour this material over a 45-by-54 
plate, and with a block of wood, covered 
with felt or molleton, rub briskly with a 
circular motion for a few minutes. Then 
with a window-washer’s squeegee remove 
this played-out developer, pour on an- 
other batch, and continue the operation 
of circular rubbing until the image ap- 
pears fully developed. Then squeegee off 
the balance of the developer. 

You will now notice that the image is 
white, and that all around it the light- 
hardened gum is intact to resist the acid 
in the next operation, which is the true 
etching operation for depth. 

I give here only the formula for zinc, 
as this is probably the most common 
press metal used today: Calcium chloride 
stock solutions, as before; ferric chlo- 
ride; hydrochloric acid, C.P. Pour this 
over the plate, and again with a plush- 
covered block—but with a different one 
than before—with a circular motion con- 
tinue this etching for ‘about one minute. 
Then again squeegee off the etch, and 
with denatured alcohol wash off the plate 
with a pledget of cotton batting. Squeegee 
this off and re-apply several times to 
remove all traces of the ferric chloride 
and loosen the shellac masking. 

Ferric chloride, while it etches zinc, is 
at the same time a powerful sensitizer, so 
that after the third wash with alcohol, 
without allowing the least evaporation 
and drying to take place, distribute a 
fourth application of this alcohol with a 
clean cotton bat, and while the plate is 
still wet pour on some turpentine until 
the plate is evenly and thinly coated. 
While still damp with turpentine apply a 
thin even coat of asphalt, and fan dry, 
and then apply developing ink, exactly as 
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in the case of albumin plates, and dry 
again. (What you have done up to this 
point is to recess the image, and make 
it sensitive to grease, and then protect 
this with asphalt and developing ink 
against the further chemicals required to 
remove the gum stencil in the non-print- 
ing areas. ) 

Now put the plate over a wooden grat- 
ing in a tank at a slight angle and allow 
water at about 75° to run over it for 
about ten minutes, constantly swabbing 
with cotton to insure complete wetting. 

After ten minutes or so, the gum stencil 
will slowly disintegrate under a light 
scrubbing with a bristle brush. The scrub- 
bing should continue under a steady flow 
of water until the grain is distinctly 
noticeable. This can be determined by 
feeling the non-printing areas over all 
parts of the plate. After you are sure that 
all the gum stencil has been dissolved off, 
etch with a regular etch, wash, gum, and 
dry, and the plate is ready for the press. 


From this it will be understood why I 
stated, in the preceding installment, that 
an operator with at least a high-school 
education in chemistry is best fitted for 
this work; the formulas must be made 
with accuracy based on an acquaintance 
with chemical measurements, specific 
gravity, PH control, and temperature and 
humidity conditions—knowledge which 
even the experienced lithographers fre- 
quently lack. On the other hand, the long 
experience of the lithographer has de- 
veloped a keen sense of what constitutes 
good performance and good quality. The 
intuition and the concrete knowledge 
both are indispensable in plants doing a 
regular volume. Such knowledge, in fact, 
is the basis of the “crew” methods of 
operating such departments today. With 
the least carelessness, labor and chem- 
icals are completely wasted, and the plate 
goes “on the hummer” in the press just 
when you are supposed to make delivery. 
Bungling always costs money. 


























Figure 2. Rutherford planograph composing, or step-and-repeat, machine; for negatives or positives 
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COMPARATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF TRANSFER METHODS 





ARTIST’S 
ORIGINALS 


SURFACE TRANSFERS 


HAND 
TRANSFERS 


(Planograph) 


ALBUMIN 
TRANSFERS 
(Bulletin 6) 





SURFACE DE- 
SENSITIZATION 
(Bulletin 3) 


FROM HAND 
TRANSFERS 


(Bulletin 8 and 9) 


( Recessed) 


FROM ALBUMIN 
POSITIVES 
(Bulletin 8 and 9) 





DEEP ETCH OR INTAGLIO TRANSFERS 





FROM ALBUMIN 
NEGATIVES 
(Bulletin 10) 





1. Clean plate and 
dry 
2. Draw on metal. 
3. Desensitize with 
acid; gum and dry 

4. Wash out through 
gum and apply as- 
phalt base 

5. Wash off gum, roll 
up, and gum to finish 
(Chemical formulas 
to be prepared: two) 





1. Clean plate 

2. Pull over transfer 
paper impressions 

3. Soak off 

4. Desensitize with 
phosphoric etch and 
gum 

5. Wash out through 
dry gum with turpen- 
tine and apply as- 
phaltum 

6. Wash off, roll up, 
and gum to finish 
(Chemical formulas 
to be prepared: two) 





1. Clean plate 

2. Coat plate 

3. Expose to light 
4. Apply developing 
ink 

5. Develop in warm 
water 

6. Desensitize and 
gum 

7. Wash out through 
gum with turpentine 
and apply asphaltum 
8. Wash off, roll up, 
and gum 

(Chemical formulas 
to be prepared: four) 





1-8. Same as Albu- 
min Transfers 

9. Wash off gum 

10. Coat with albu- 
min 

11. Expose to light 
12. Wash off unex- 
posed albumin and 
gum 

(Chemical formulas 
to be prepared: six, 
or two in addition to 
original albumin 
transfers) 





1-5. Clean plate and 
follow other steps up 
to and including num- 
ber 5 under Hand 
Transfers 

6. Wash off gum, tale 
plate, and recoat 

7. Expose 

8. Develop in warm 
water 

9. Deep etch 

10. Resensitize work 
areas and apply as- 
phalt 

11. Remove light- 
hardened protective 
stencil 

12. Desensitize and 


. Clean plate 

. Mask positives 

. Coat plate 
Expose plate 

. Develop plate 

. Mask out borders 
. Deep etch 


NO wm & DK 





8. Sensitize work 
areas and apply as- 
phalt, et cetera 

9. Remove light- 
hardened protective 
stencil 

10. Desensitize and 
gum 

11. Wash off, roll up, 
and gum to finis 


. Clean plate 

. Apply substratum 
. Coat plate 

. Expose 
. Develop 
6. Apply 
coat 

7. Remove gum im- 
age 

8. Deep etch 

9. Desensitize etched 
areas 

10. Remove shellac 
stencil 
11. Etch, 
and gum 
12. Apply asphaltum, 


nh whrds 


resistance 


wash off, 
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In examining the table showing a com- 
parative list of all the operations re- 
quired, you will notice a certain similar- 
ity in all the methods, so that, having 
learned one, you should have little diffi- 
culty with the others. A sectional drawing 
of plates made from hand transfer, al- 
bumin, and deep-etch (recessed) transfer 
is shown for comparison (Figure 1). 

The photo-composing, or step-and-re- 
peat, machine (Figure 2) is a device for 
printing down negatives or positives in a 
minutely accurate position on the plate 
at a pre-determined point. It follows one 
of the oldest rules of mathematics: two 
things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. 

The distance of the light source and its 
duration are mechanically controlled 
and synchronized to the “on” and “off” 
positions of the vacuum. Take a negative, 
for example, and insert it in a register 
frame supplied with this machine, and by 
means of a micrometer screw at the side 
move this negative until the cross marks 
are identically over the engraved cross- 
marks in the frame. This register frame 
has holes in it, and, when fitted into pegs 
on the composing machine, it is in exact 
register with the scales at the sides of the 
machine; any movement of the scales will 
move the negative to the required posi- 
tion. When readings have been checked 
by operators on both sides, vacuum and 
lights come on, stay on for a definite 
measured time, and then automatically 
go off, ready for the next movement of 
the scales. The operation is repeated as 
often as there are subjects to be “shot.” 








Students of offset will do well to preserve this classification of methods compiled by Hans H. Gugler. 


One of the biggest surprises I ever had 
was to learn that a photo-composing ma- 
chine operator, with practice, could turn 
out the most complicated layouts—with 
as many as ninety shots to a plate, and 
including at least thirty-five or more 
changes of negatives and registering in 
the registering frame—more econom- 
ically than by any other form of transfer- 
ring. At that time, even the manufacturer 
thought that the machine was the most 
economical with a few shots; but experi- 
ence has proved that, with a few shots, 
either hand or vacuum-frame transfers 
were cheaper, and that they became more 
expensive, in comparison with photo- 
composing machine work, as the number 
increased. Certain label transfers which 
used to cost $45 to $55 each, done by 
hand, have been produced on a photo- 
composing machine for $25. 

For many years I had been trying to 
influence the manufacturers of photo- 
composing machines to incorporate in 
them the same principle of “stops” used 
on the Brackett trimming machine, sim- 
ilar to the Seybold precision cutter, with 
a removable bar on which the readings 
could be set manually from a layout 
sheet, ahead of time, and checked and re- 
checked. This is obviously feasible, and 
if such means were available, the set- 
tings for color work need only be done 
once, instead of as often as there are 
colors, which immensely increases the 
chances of error. The capacity of a photo- 
composing machine would probably in- 
crease at least 25 per cent. If a transfer 
should go “sour,” these bars would be 








It shows at a glance all the operations involved 





immediately available for a makeover in 
exact register. As a matter of fact, I ad- 
vocated this about five years ago, when lo 
and behold! an English step-and-repeat 
machine appears today with just that 
feature and in such a form that the refer- 
ence strips can be saved indefinitely for 
re-runs at next to no expense. 

This machine has other features which 
should appeal particularly to the label 
manufacturer, since the work is done in 
broad daylight and errors immediately 
can be “spotted.” It operates on the prin- 
ciple of an offset proof press; it delivers 
a hand transfer, and utilizes no more than 
the proof plates, which would be required 
for proofs in any event. In addition, 
where calendars and labels are involved, 
alterations and additions can be “burned 
in” cheaper on zinc than on negatives and 
positives. It requires absolutely no new 
technique other than the skill of a good 
hand transferrer, and re-opens this field 
of the lithographic industry which has 
been almost wiped out, with resulting 
great hardship to that part of the profes- 
sion. Results show amazing accuracy and 
uniformity, and transfers can also be con- 
verted to deep-etch probably cheaper and 
with more assurance than by any other 
conversion method. One firm is transfer- 
ring Lucky Strike cigaret cartons for off- 
set with this machine; another company 
has a half-dozen machines in operation. 

If the reader of these articles has been 
discouraged by the technical difficulties 
that appear to be involved in the processes 
described, he should remember that to 
the technician they are really very simple. 
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| 44 brevtties 








Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Cowboy at a Desk 

@ The private office of the publisher of the Palo 
Alto, California, Times, George F. Morrell, 
president of the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, who once rode the range 
as a cowboy and loves the outdoors, is finished 
and furnished in approved cowboy style. On the 
walls are pictures of life on the range, cow- 
horns for hat-trees, branding irons, horseshoes, 
assorted ropes, an army blanket, deputy sher- 
iff’s badge, Indian pottery, army canteen, rattle- 
snake hide, and a collection of knives stuck 
into the wall in blood-curdling fashion. A hand 
grenade weights the latchstring on the door and 
old cartridges do similar duty on the pulls of 
the window shades, while horseshoe nails hold 
up the burlap curtains. The stove, resurrected 
from an old wild-west hotel, is set over a box 
of sand in true old-time western manner, while 
the woodbox behind the stove is filled with tar 
weed and bay leaves to give off the fragrance 
of the outdoors. The publisher’s desk lamp is 
composed of the discarded hames from a set of 
harness, with a shade of old leather. The chan- 
deliers are old wagon singletrees from which 
are suspended old-fashioned lanterns. 


World’s Longest Press? 

@ What is claimed will be the longest line of 
newspaper rotaries in the world has just been 
ordered built in Leeds, England. It is for Eu- 
rope’s largest newspaper plant at Withy Grove, 
Manchester, and consists of one line of thirty 
units, more than three hundred feet in length. 
Two additional lines of twenty-four units each 
also will be installed in the same plant, each 
unit being capable of producing up to 50,000 
copies an hour. 


Nice Work—or Don’t You Want It? 


e@ The story is going the rounds that after the 
Great Lakes Exposition closed in Cleveland, a 
publicity writer approached the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce for a job of writing some of 
its publicity. “Bat me out three pages on this 
honor-man story and I'll give you three bucks,” 
said the secretary. As soon as the story was 
written and the publicity man had his money, 
he drifted over to the nearest newspaper office. 
The city editor, needing a rewrite man, assigned 
him a desk and typewriter. Just then a mes- 
senger boy handed an envelope to the city edi- 
tor who opened it and called his new man over. 
“Here,” said the city editor, “cut this Chamber 
of Commerce boloney down to two paragraphs.” 


Photography a Hundred Years Old 


e French printers and photoengravers have just 
finished celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of Daguerre’s discovery that light produces on 
a sensitized plate in a camera obscura an invis- 
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ible image that can be fixed and rendered visible 
by exposure to mercury vapor. The first Daguer- 
reotype appeared in 1837, being the forerunner 
of photographs and the foundation of photog- 
raphy. The French Government awarded Da- 
guerre a pension. He died in 1851. 


Hold Everything, Operator! 

Under the heading of “Why They Stopped 
the Presses,” the Chicago Tribune’s humorous 
column; “A Line O’ Type or Two,” recently 
carried ithe following paragraph: 

“The! Wheatland, Wyoming, Record calls at- 
tention ito a typographical error in its own col- 
umns. The linotype operator dropped a space- 
band im a story about President Roosevelt’s 
address} in which the people were referred to 
as ‘the jnasses.’ It came out ‘them asses.’ ” 


i 

| 
Ethics for a New Industry 
e The busy popular-music-publishing industry, 
whose; aggregate capital is forty million dollars 
and whose annual sales are eight million, has 
filed with the Federal Trade Commission a set 
of propiosed trade-practice rules. The members 
of the industry are engaged in the publication 
of sheet music, orchestrations, band arrange- 
ments, music books, and folios, and propose to 
be “god boys” in playing their game. 

' 


Invention Doubles Wire Photos 

@ The Associated Press has just completed the 
development of a new wirephoto receiving set 
40 inches high which may be installed in any 
city cannected with the wirephoto network 
througl} telephone-call operation. The new re- 
ceiver, ;comparable to the new portable wire- 
photo transmitter, will operate on any telephone 
circuit }and on any available electric current. 
Pictures as large as a full page may be delivered 
to newspapers having one of the new portable 
receivets, and their quality is said to be com- 
parablé with that of the standard stationary 
machines, the time consumed for transmission 
being ¢ight minutes. 





Boom in Color Printing 

e Colar printing in America has increased 96 
per cent in the past two years, statistics show. 
The significant feature of this marvelous in- 


‘crease iis that 52 per cent of it has been based 


on color photography. In this connection, it is 
stated that the wide scattering of the popula- 
tion in this country and the effort made by 
printer, engraver, and publisher to reach the 
greatest number of persons has induced Ameri- 
can advertisers to spend sums which in other 
countries would be called fabulous—the money 
being spent on color photography and engrav- 
ings to attract the consumer’s eye and to open 
his pocket book. 


Printer’s Face Was Red! 


e At a certain athletic field in England it has 
been the custom to number the score cards sold 
at local football games and at the close of the 
game to have a “lucky-number” drawing. Re- 
cently at one of the games, announcement was 
chalked up on the score board to the effect that 
the holder of score card number 1,000 should 
call at the box office immediately after the game 
to obtain the lucky-number prize. Officials were 
dumbfounded when, at the close of the match, a 
mob of fans gathered about the box-office win- 
dow, each person flourishing a score card with 
the lucky number printed thereon. Of 5,000 
score cards sold, about 800 bore the number 
1,000! The first twelve were given the prize, then 
the officials called a halt with the explanation 
that the printer’s numbering machine had stuck 
at the figure 1,000, and that the 800 duplicates 
of that number had not been kept from the 
package delivered at the ball park. The printer’s 
face, it is assumed, was decidedly red. 


What Makes Stamps Valuable 

@ When Canada issued the Princess Elizabeth 
postage stamp, a philatelist discovered a tear 
on the cheek of the princess. Immediately the 
issue was eagerly sought by collectors, and the 
stamps were reported to have been bid up to as 
high as twenty-five guineas (about $125). More 
recently, the Canadian Post Office department 
discovered a sheet of a hundred coronation 
stamps with a tiny flaw on the left side of the 
king’s face. Now philatelists are clamoring for 
stamps from this sheet at equally high bids. 


The King’s Imperial Newspaper 

e For the King of England a special edition of 
the London Times is printed daily. It is called 
the “Imperial Edition” and is limited to about 
250 copies produced on a specially fine, very 
white paper. So important is it considered that 
the king should receive his Times without de- 
lay, that express trains have been held at the 
Paddington station, London, waiting for the 
precious package before departing for Windsor. 
Once, it is related, King Edward VII was so per- 
turbed over a delay in the delivery of his news- 
paper that a detachment of the king’s body- 
guard was dispatched to Windsor station to 
escort the package of the Imperial Edition to the 
castle the moment the train arrived. 


Newspaper Uncovers Skulls 

e@ In excavating for its new modern building, 
the London Evening Standard’s workmen uncov- 
ered more than 200 skulls, believed to be those 
of victims of the black plague of 1665. The site 
is said to be that of one of the “plague pits” into 
which the bodies of victims were placed during 
the scourge. 
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Where There’s Smoke 


An authority on paper is shown in the process of burning 
a bit of it: William Bond Wheelwright (upper left), editor 
and also publisher of Paper and Printing Digest . . . Cover 
designs and other work by Rex Cleveland (upper right) are familiar to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. Cleveland is a free-lance 


designer in Chicago ... A cigar, or a pipe, is the choice of Allan Lambert (lower left), Detroit printer-philosopher. Mr. Lambert is the 
“Al Sez” of Cross-Roads Gossip, an irresponsible little house-organ which he writes between stickfuls and puffs . When Franklin 
Woodruff (with pipe) visited THE INLAND PRINTER recently, he posed for a brief camera flurry against a background of Peignot. Pei- 
gnot, it scarcely seems necessary to state, is the interesting new type designed by the French poster artist, Cassandre, and distributed in 
this country by Continental Typefounders Association, Incorporated. Mr. Woodruff, Continental’s vice-president, had specimens of Pei- 
gnot in every pocket. Remarkable type, says he. The cover of the mailing piece designed by Rex Cleveland (page 56) makes use of Peignot 








House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


HERE’S A BIG difference between adapting an 
Ten and appropriating it bodily. In the 
process of adaptation the writer or artist must, 
to a certain extent, exercise creative abilities 
of his own. But when he takes another man’s 
work and reproduces it, word for word, or line 
for line—without any acknowledgment of the 
source—he reveals in himself not only a sorry 
lack of honor, but of perspective as well. If his 
conscience doesn’t hurt him, at least he should 
realize that his actions eventually will. 

Last month there came to our attention a 
house-organ in which the editor had done a first- 
rate job of “lifting” another man’s stuff. Word 
for word, the excellent copy had been appro- 
priated; and that the appropriation had been 
deliberate rather than accidental was indicated 
by the fact that the edtior’s name had been care- 
fully substituted for the name in the original 
copy. This scarcely could have resulted from a 
slip of the shears or the misplacing of a galley. 


Something of a Shock 

The above instance of plagiarism was brought 
home to us with especial forcefulness, for the 
copy reprinted by the editor as his own handi- 
work happened to have appeared, prior to that 
occasion, in House-Organ Parade. That is, we 
had reprinted it here—commending it as slick 
work, and of course giving credit to the original 
author. When we saw how it had been lifted in 
its entirety—exactly as we had quoted it here 
—and boldly presented over the signature of the 
pilferer—well, it gave us something of a shock. 
The fact that there was a copyright law that 
could have been invoked in the matter scarcely 
occurred to us. Mostly, we were wondering how 
a printer could have been that dumb! 


Why is a Plagiarist? 

We'll get off this morbid subject in a moment. 
But first we'd like to raise the question of why 
such wholesale “hooking” was done. Did the 
editor actually believe that, being in a territory 
far removed from the territory in which the 
copy originally appeared,, his appropriation of 
it was entirely ethical? Did he figure that such 
misuse of copy would be undetected by his cus- 
tomers, and that what they didn’t know wouldn’t 
hurt them? On what grounds can such “brain 
picking” be justified, anyway? 

One thing is sure: our respect for the house- 
organ in question has been undermined. We 
used to find considerable sparkle in its pages— 
and we can’t be blamed for suspecting now that 
it was largely “borrowed” luster. As a matter 
of fact, we can’t be blamed for feeling hot about 
the whole thing. The printer who wrote the copy 
originally is hopping mad. And threatens to sue. 


Quick Color Demonstration 

The old trick of showing a colored illustration 
beside another of the same subject in black- 
and-white has been employed effectively by the 
Creative Printing Company, Ogden, Utah, in 
its little publication, The Ogdenite. A center 
spread displays two views of a plate of ham and 
one illustration in colors, the other in 
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black only. The contrast is so marked, the col- 
ored illustration is so much more appealing 
than the other, that a powerful sales argument 
is put over in a flash. This stunt is still good 
for a lot of use before it’s overworked. 


Light Reading, Good Selling 

Patterned on the lines of an up-to-date popu- 
lar magazine, Provincial’s Paper is doing a good 
monthly job of promotion for Provincial Paper 
Limited, Toronto. This is the concern that is- 
sued the clever series of burlesques on various 
national magazines, mentioned in this depart- 
ment some time ago. After having ranged ’round 
the periodical field with its amusing series, 
Provincial apparently decided, the first of this 
year, to create a little magazine of its own. 
Provincial’s Paper (twelve pages and cover, 9 
by 12) is brisk, and colorful, and packed with 
pertinent information. 

Advertising pages are separate from the edi- 
torial features, which include a department of 
candid-camera shots (a dollar is paid for each), 
a cartoon-caption contest, and various illustrated 
articles on such subjects as printing and sales- 
manship. Incidentally, Provincial has also an- 
nounced a “Twenty-Five Canadian Direct-Mail 
Leaders” contest. A trophy signifying top rank- 
ing in Canadian direct-mail advertising circles 
will be awarded to each printer producing one 
of the twenty-five leading direct-mail pieces or 
campaigns during 1938. 


Novel—but Annoying 

We've had occasion to complain of the drab- 
ness of certain house-organs from time to time, 
but it’s a novel experience to report that we’ve 
seen one that’s almost too brilliant! Yessir, The 
York Trade Compositor for January, issued by 
the York Composition Company, York, Pennsy]- 
vania, is positively a scorcher! On each page 
a solid tint of brilliant orange overprints most 
of the canary-colored stock; the tint shades off 
in a spatterbrush effect, so that the left-hand 
margin of one page and the right-hand margin 
of the opposite are clear yellow. The eye, in 
reading, passes from bright yellow area to bright 
orange each time it scans a line .... York 
typography, always top-notch, finds it difficult 
to compete with such collegiate coloration. 


Short Straws and Squibs 

An astrological theme is the keynote of Star- 
Casts, monthly mailing of the Johnston Printing 
and Advertising Company, Dallas, Texas. A 
character called Zodus makes the predictions. 
. . . “New cuts each month for your printed 
advertising at no charge to you” are featured on 
a sheet inserted in Brevities, monthly folder 
sent out by the Elmer W. Miller Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It doesn’t hurt to let customers 
know there are stock cuts available. . . . Dull- 
black and gloss-black inks are put through their 
paces in the January issue of Clement Com- 
ments, house-organ of the J. W. Clement Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. No other color is 
used, yet the issue has considerable variety of 
“tone,” due to skilful use of inks, halftones, and 


Ben Day headings. The cover, printed in a solid 
dull black, with the title in reverse, is over- 
printed with an illustration in gloss black. The 
effect is eye-opening. . . . Ad-vances, a twelve- 
page magazine (9 by 12), does a good job of 
selling the art, photographic, engraving, and 
printing services of Brigdens Limited, Toronto. 
Theme: “The best in photography and design 
looks its best when printed by Brigdens” 
In reply to our comment on his house-organ 
(The Hell Box) in this department last month, 
C. H. Rhodes, of The Rhodes Press, High Point, 
North Carolina, writes thusly: “I knew that if I 
kept on using unrelated type faces someone 
would call my hand. But you know how printers 
are. The moment they get a new type face in the 
house they must use it at once... You have by 
now seen the February number in Caslon 471; 
the March number is Garamond, and the April 
will be in Oldstyle Antique.” Our point was that 
a medley of types had been used very adroitly 
indeed; but Mr. Rhodes, a typographic purist 
at heart, evidently has been harboring a sense 
of guilt all along, while yielding to the blandish- 
ments of novelty. Nevertheless we repeat our 
assertion: When types are handled as scrupu- 
lously as Mr. Rhodes handles them—okay! 


Caps and Small Caps 

A neat newcomer to the house-organ ranks is 
Caps and Small Caps—twelve pages and cover, 
4 by 614—published monthly by the C. P. Hoag- 
land Company, Sommerville, New Jersey. (Don’t 
confuse this with Caps and Lower Case, the 
publication of Jaggers-Chiles-Stovall, Incorpo- 
rated, Dallas, Texas.) The Hoagland company, 
we note, started in business fifty years ago, and 
apparently this is its first appearance with a 
house-organ. Better late than never. 

“Let’s have your comments and suggestions,” 
says editor C. Stewart Hoagland in his first 
issue (January). Our comment would be that 
the job is pleasant and shipshape, but just a 
trifle on the dull side, optically speaking. We'd 
like to see just a dash more emphasis in those 
italic heads appearing here and there through- 
out the single-column pages of text. And we’d 
like to see a greater number of the heads them- 
selves. Those of your longer editorials which 
start only with small caps and a paragraph sign 
in the margin seem lacking in eye-appeal. Your 
pages are well proportioned and carefully 
spaced; they’re clean and traditionally correct; 
but they incline a little toward monotony. In 
reading through Caps and Small Caps we no- 
ticed that our glance had a tendency to “skid” 
on the gray spaces—not because of lack of 
interest in the text, but because the nervous 
contemporary eye, in the absence of illustration 
or catch-line, simply must hurry on for its next 
typographic jog or jolt. Too chaste a page, 
therefore, is to be avoided—especially in a small 
booklet where a variety of editorial topics breaks 
the continuity, and where the pages are so eas- 
ily flipped. It’s a commendable little house- 
organ, nevertheless, Mr. Hoagland—very neatly 
planned, obviously put together with care. 


Air-Conditioning Note 

Truth to tell, it hadn’t occurred to us that any- 
one was doing much of a business in fans—you 
know, the kind that Aunt Gussie used to wave 
gently to and fro on hot nights on the veranda. 
Seems, though, that printed and lithographed 
fans are still considered a good advertising 
medium—“millions of them sold each year,” ac- 
cording to Oval & Koster (“Practical Lithog- 
raphers and Printers Since 1896”) , Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This concern’s little house-organ, Cal- 
endar Comments and Fan Facts, gives the com- 
plete low-down on the situation. 
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Readers are invited to submit presswork problems. Stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Oil Paintings, Monochrome 

We are enclosing a copy of a catalog recently 
printed in our plant. We would like to have 
your opinion of the presswork on this job. It was 
printed on a new stock that was designed to have 
non-glare features and a good surface for type in 
combination with a fine surface for halftone 
printing. The halftones were 133-line screen. Do 
you think 120-line screen would have given more 
detail in this connection? 

What is needed is a 133-line deeply 
etched for semi-dull-coated paper and not 
a coarser screen. This is not an inferior 
job of presswork but results would be bet- 
ter if a fine deeply etched plate were used. 
For best results a strong impression, hard 
packing, plates mounted on metal bases, 
a mechanical-cut overlay, and a dull half- 
tone black strongly toned with blue and 
carrying concentrated color are neces- 
sary. Mezzograph screen is often used to 
advantage in reproduction of oil paint- 
ings in monochrome. 


Gloss Inks With Bronze 

Will you please furnish us with information 
regarding gloss inks in connection with letter- 
press printing? Has the manufacturer devel- 
oped them so that they may be run on solid 
forms satisfactorily without offsetting? And if 
so, please advise whether or not it is at all prac- 
tical to run with bronze either before or after 
running the color. 

Under the same conditions, that is, 
with sheet heaters and sprays, the gloss 
inks give no more trouble than regular 
inks, provided the ink is suited to the sur- 
face of the paper. The same holds true in 
connection with bronze. When practica- 
ble, it is better to allow this as well as any 
other ink to dry bone hard before bronz- 
ing is attempted. 


Printing on Metallic Paper 

From the sample enclosed you can readily 
see our trouble. This is the first time we have 
ever tried to print on metallic paper. We sent 
a sample of the stock and got special ink from 
the inkmaker, but we can’t make it print right. 
We used hard tympan, then soft; cleaned press 
and used ink from can and then tried to add 
dope—without success. 


You have a slur along one of the 
longer edges of the print, which shows 
there is insufficient squeeze from the cor- 
responding edge of the platen. The platen 
first should be made parallel to the form 


with the impression screws. Next, more 
thorough makeready on the seven plates 
is necessary, using tissue patches and 
working from the center out. Finally, 
strengthen the squeeze on the plates with 
cut-out overlays. The type is printing 
fairly well so do not dope the ink. You 
may be able to run more ink to advan- 
tage. If there are no vibrators on the form 
rollers you may have to double roll. 


Solids not Completely Covered 

I am enclosing a sample of ink taken out of 
the container, also a sheet of the job which is 
run each week on a cylinder press. The job was 
run from electros on a steel bed. We have had 
trouble with the ink piling up on the cuts, es- 
pecially on the solids and heavy portions of 
the cuts. It gives more trouble on the electros 
than on the type forms. Another pressman and 
I believe the trouble is with the ink, as it is so 
thin it will pour from the can like thick cream. 
We believe that a short ink with more body or 
a little heavier would do a much better job and 
make the solids look darker and prevent the 
piling up. We use hard packing, chalk overlays. 


The ink could be shorter and heavier, 
but you might try supporting the solids 
with more squeeze in the form of interlay 
and overlay, as this ink looks good on 
type, highlights, and midtones. 


Envelope-printing Press 

Can you supply us with the name of a high- 
speed press similar to one no longer made on 
which, up to about ‘ten years ago, we printed 
many thousands of Number One coin envelopes? 
The press was well suited for small work of this 
nature where hairline register was unimportant. 
A revival of work on these small envelopes 
places us in the market for a similar press, but 
we have no available information on such ma- 
chinery. Recent samples of such envelopes re- 
veal offset marks on the inside, indicating that 
the printing is done in the flat and the envelopes 
die-cut and made up later. Since most orders 
for these envelopes (used by physicians for tab- 
lets) run in five thousand lots or less, it seems 
unlikely that they are handled on expensive en- 
velope-making machinery. Can you point out 
any equipment that might handle such work 
speedily and inexpensively? 

The samples with offset on the inside 
were printed in gangs or groups on a cyl- 
inder press, die-cut, and made up. If you 
want economical equipment for printing 
on made-up envelopes, you will find am- 
ple speed in the latest automatic platen 
presses now manufactured. 


Biscuit Overlay 

Some time ago we installed a biscuit overlay 
process for making ready halftone cuts. We have 
not used this for some time and we would like 
to have you advise us what the proportion of 
alcohol and shellac is for the spray. We know 
that the chalk overlay is superior, but as we have 
this biscuit overlay we are going to use it. 
Would appreciate full details. 

After an impression is pulled with stiff 
ink, it is immediately dusted with emery 
or other preferred powder and, after sur- 
plus powder has been tapped off, it is 
sprayed. Shellac in alcohol varies in den- 
sity so a definite proportion cannot be 
given. You should be guided by the free- 
dom with which the mixture sprays. 
When it leaves the spray gun as it should 
and sprays out in a fine mist the propor- 
tion is right—always more alcohol than 


than there is shellac. 


Designing a Drying Box 

I am planning to build a drying box approxi- 
mately six feet square with several shelves hav- 
ing holes drilled in them to improve circulation. 
Of course, I would have a door mounted on 
hinges in front. In the back of the box I would 
cut a round opening and mount an electric 
heater and also attach a small fan to promote 
the circulation. I would like to know if this en- 
closure would dry inks suitably, and what is 
the best material for the box. I would use a 
method of controlling the heat, and would like 
to know the proper temperature. 

Probably a more economical arrange- 
ment would be slides made of lath in a 
bottomless box with ventilation at the top 
so that heat rising from a heater below 
the box would circulate without a fan. 
The box may be of wood, and the tem- 
perature seventy-five to eighty. 


Ink for Blot-Out 


We have quite a few labels to overprint and 
our customer continually complains about the 
overprinting not covering and the printing show- 
ing through. This is a problem. We have tried 
everything during the past forty years with the 
same result as our sample. Can you help us on 
this proposition? 

You may get coverage with aluminum 
cover ink. It is also possible that you may 
get a special cover black ink, containing 
twice the regular quantity of pigment, 
which will have satisfactory coverage on 
the sample you submit. 
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Setting the Cylinder 


We would appreciate suggestions concerning 
a cylinder press problem which at this time is 
giving us considerable trouble. We are attempt- 
ing to run a form of fifteen thousand impres- 
sions, sixteen pages, 90 per cent cuts mounted 
on wood base and locked up with no space be- 
tween them except in the gutters for trim and 
a small corner cut out for type on eight of these 
pages, all of which trim to bleed. This form fills 
a sheet of 24 by 36 with the exception of ten or 
twelve points on each end and approximately 
two picas on gripper edge and tail. We are using 
a new cylinder press and the difficulty is that to 
obtain sufficient impression to print this job the 
cylinder is apparently overpacked, causing the 
packing to pull out at the clamps, also nu- 
merous workups and some wear on the edges of 
a few of the cuts. In attempting to correct this 
we have pulled the cylinder down to .906 inch, 
which did not stop the creeping of the packing 


although the cylinder is riding the bearers 
solidly, as best we can judge. As a last resort 
we lifted the entire form and pasted a draw- 
sheet of oiled manila, .006 in. thick, under the 
entire form and removed the same thickness of 
cylinder packing. This stopped the creeping of 
the packing and also the excessive wear on the 
cuts, or apparently has after 7,500 impressions. 
1. Is the cylinder down too hard for all types 
of forms? 2. Is the described form too heavy for 
this press? 3. Is the use of the drawsheet under 
the entire form injurious to the press? 4. How 
would you correct the trouble we are having? 
5. Is it probable or possible that a mechanical 
imperfection in the press is causing the trouble? 


It is unlikely that there is any mechan- 
ical defect in the press. The form is within 
the capacity of the press. The trouble was 
caused by overpacking the cylinder, and 
the applied remedies were all right. The 
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That's nothing. When 
1 worked for Bill Nye 
in Laramie, we had to 
Sweep the rattlesnakes 
out of the shop before 
we could go to work. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Tall Stories 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


“The scene is the Spokane Review” says Mr. Nolf. “The time, 1892. The three yarn-slingers are 
supposed to be Charlie Robinson, who had worked on Opie Read’s Arkansas Traveler; Sammy 
Rowse, who had worked for Bill Nye on the Laramie Boomerang; and me. The reference to the 
salmon on the copy hook isn’t as fanciful as it sounds. When I worked in Astoria, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River where it flows into the Pacific, there was ten feet of water under the office when- 
ever the tide was in. When a printer wanted to go fishing he just threw his line out of the window.” 
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one point in doubt is whether the cylinder 
is riding the bearers too hard. In order to 
give a new press a chance to wear in, the 
erector does not set the cylinder very hard 
on the bearers. This becomes necessary 
with use as the cylinder journals and 
boxes wear. In the case of a new press set 
for a medium form, it is customary for the 
cylinder to be lowered after a few months 
or earlier if a heavy form, taxing the 
press, comes along. 

Proceed as follows: ascertain height of 
bed bearers and cylinder bearers—in this 
case .914 and .070 inch. The difference 
between the bed bearers and type height 
is .004 inch, an ample allowance for the 
squeeze of impression if the packing and 
the sheet printed total .070 inch. Put a 
solid type form on the press, almost cov- 
ering the bed. Pack the cylinder so that 
sheet printed is .070 inch or even with 
cylinder bearers after makeready. Light 
should not be seen between the bearers 
with the cylinder running on impression 
and this is the guide for bearer contact. 

If an occasional heavy form comes 
along, a sheet of paper may be placed 
beneath all of the form and a sheet of 
same paper added to the packing. In the 
present case, the wood bases probably 
gave .003 or .004 of an inch under im- 
pression which forced them down even 
with the bearers, or lower if they were not 
full type high, and as a consequence the 
run started with an overpacked cylinder. 
The reasonable corrective was to under- 
lay the form, reduce the packing, and pull 
down the cylinder. After the cylinder is 
set to your liking, adjust the register rack 
and the intermediate gear. 


When Screen Fills Up 


We are enclosing copy of a letter from one of 
our printer customers and the two proof sheets 
mentioned in the letter. I see no evidence of the 
screen filling up but I do see evidence of poor 
makeready. All of these plates were etched on 
heavy metal for use on patent base. Will you 
look over the proofs and let us know what is the 
cause of the trouble? 

The trouble is due to lack of thorough 
makeready. As the impression is not 
graded to the several tones of the plates 
with overlays of various thickness it be- 
comes necessary to flood the highlights 
with too much ink in order to cover the 
solids. The superfluous supply of ink 
piles up between the dots of the high- 
lights and causes the trouble. 


Sales-Book Press Manual 

Is there available a book which describes the 
operation of sales-book machines? 

Nothing of the sort has come to our no- 
tice. We suggest that you inquire of the 
manufacturer of the machine in question 
whether he puts out instruction sheets 
covering its operation. 
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Schools Neglect Paper 

To the Editor: I have just finished read- 
ing “W. B. W.’s” report on the London 
School of Printing in the December issue, 
page 46, and I noted with interest his 
comment on the teaching of paper. “W. B. 
W.” is right, dead right, when he says 
that little is being done, or at least has 
been done in the past, in the teaching of 
paper facts in American schools. 

I first recognized this fact when I con- 
ducted a study on what printers think 
should be taught in printing schools. (See 
The Printing Industry for July, 1937, and 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
for December, 1937.) Fully 73 per cent 
of the printers contacted said that paper 
should be in the course of study. 

The need for such a course was appar- 
ent long ago. In March, 1935, and in 
August, 1937, I wrote two articles for the 
above industrial arts magazine, in which 
I gave, I hope, a good basis for the estab- 
lishment of such a course. Even a section 
on paper terms was included in one. 

And now, since coming into my new 
job here in the new department of pub- 
lishing and printing, I shall establish 
such a course just as soon as possible. 
Perhaps for a while it will be in the re- 
lated technical course which I teach per- 
sonally—later on I intend to make it a 
one-semester course by itself. 

It seems to me that any up-to-date 
printing teacher can now find sufficient 
material for starting such a course. In- 
formatory matter can be found from time 
to time in all of the printing journals, as 
well as in the small magazines recently 
started by the paper houses. 

Here in Rochester we shall call in sev- 
eral of the outstanding paper salesmen 
to give talks on paper to the students. 
Already one has taken the trouble to 
make up some very good sample books 
of the various grades, labeled painstak- 
ingly, for our students. No doubt other 
teachers of printing have the same thing 
in mind—but I am not sure. Certainly, 
they should have. 
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In the past year I have contacted two 
large paper houses, asking them their 
opinion on the value of making up sam- 
ple paper books, giving the kinds, grades, 
and sizes of paper, so that a school could 
collect twenty-five to fifty of these helps, 
and really do a good job of teaching 
paper facts. Both paper mills rejected the 
sample-book idea. 

Perhaps the idea is not so “hot,” after 
all, but I am not convinced! One main 
reason that paper facts are not taught is 
that the material is hard to get. Most pa- 
per houses will supply a school shop 
with one sample cabinet—but this is not 
sufficient to teach classes of 250 boys in 
one week! It just isn’t feasible-—R. Ran- 
DOLPH KarcH, technical supervisor, de- 
partment of publishing and printing, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute, Rochester, New York. 


A Copy Suggestion 





IN 


Sharp 
CONTRAST 


How about considering . . . seri- 
ously .. . the use of some truly 
fine printing? Wouldn’t it be 
good sales strategy to use busi- 
ness literature so very distinctive 
that it will stand forth in sharp 
and attention-compelling con- 
trast to 95 per cent of the tons of 
ordinary printing sent out by in- 
numerable other business firms? 
We can prove to you that really 
fine printing need cost very little 
more than the old conventional, 
waste-basket kind . . . indeed that 
it often actually costs less. 











Appelman and Company, Chicago, offers a crea- 
tive service; this copy is from a promotion letter 


Wanted: More Courage! 

To the Editor: Although I most heart- 
ily commend the work contained in the 
U. T. A.’s “Production Standards and 
Economic Cost Values,” I do not like the 
title. What is a cost value? Cost carries 
one meaning and value quite another, ac- 
cording to common usage—which, after 
all, is what establishes the meaning of 
words. Even after reading the definition 
furnished by Oliver Wroughton, it still 
seems pretty hazy, and such manufac- 
tured terms, to my mind, instead of creat- 
ing an impression of profound learning, 
only serve to start the reader off in a fog. 

The two words bear no relation to each 
other. The cost of an article may be either 
more or less than its value, and the value 
of a thing is frequently out of all propor- 
tion to its cost. Terms which require inter- 
pretation are good things to be let alone. 

As to the work itself, I have nothing 
but commendation for it. I have been 
making comparisons between that and 
the hourly cost rates issued by the dear 
departed N. R. A., which I still keep on 
my desk and to which I make almost daily 
reference; and while there are many dif- 
ferences, there is the same underlying 
idea of furnishing to the intelligent 
printer information which represents the 
consensus of experience of groups of com- 
petent and thoughtful men. This new book 
of costs by the U. T. A. is a fine piece of 
work, and it is at my hand and in use as 
a basis for estimates. 

But there is a factor entering into the 
picture at this point which I believe has 
more to do with getting an adequate price 
for your product than any written book, 
and that factor is courage. In my many 
years of experience as practical manager 
of plants and estimater on printed jobs, 
it has never been very difficult for me to 
figure out what a job was worth. But there 
have been many, very many, times when 
it has been hard indeed to whip up my 
courage to the point where I was deter- 
mined to be fairly paid for my product 
or let the work go by. 
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Don’t get the impression that I do not 
recognize the value of such fine works as 
these two I have mentioned. They are of 
unquestioned value—indeed, in many es- 
sentials, a revelation. Take for instance 
such items as ink. I have a dozen ink-cal- 
culating formulas, but not one to com- 
pare with the N. R. A.’s. Then, there is 
cutting, lockup, makeready, washup for 
color, register of colors and such odd 
items, aside from plain operations of 
presswork, about which there was never 
much information, and which was done 
at a fraction of cost or not figured at all. 

How many average small or medium- 
size shops figure every single item, large 
or small, that goes into the production of 
every job, such as lockup, ink, cutting, 
packing, delivery, even on the smallest 
job? I do—and I will get paid for it or 
let it alone. And Ill tell you why. Time 
was when you had certain customers be- 
tween whom and your house there had 
been established a mutual confidence and 
esteem; and knowing that there was al- 
ways a nice volume of business coming 
from them you were justified in doing 
many favors, figuring to make them up in 
the year’s business. But not so now. 

When the business grows to be really 
worth while, such customers hire what 
they call a “purchasing agent,” instructed 
to “buy on price,” or “make his depart- 
ment pay,” or “save money for the 
house.” This means that if you are not the 
cheapest skate in the town, hereafter this 
is no “customer” of yours—excepting if 
and when your price is lowest. Why then, 
show any favors? There is nothing to 
justify it any more, and it is necessary 
for you to be paid for every item that 
goes into every job. 

I like the way the machine man, the 
electrical man. the plumber, and a lot of 
others bill their jobs. They give a long 
list of principal items and then down at 
the tail end they say, “Three 14-inch cap- 
screws, fifteen cents; carfare twenty-five 
cents.” Where is the printer who would 
have the nerve to charge a fifteen-cent 
item, or to charge carfare? And yet that 
is the way it should be, and that is why 
so many jobs are done so cheaply. Not all 
the items are charged against it. The 
printer tries to absorb them in other ways, 
and while he is sweating his life away 
“absorbing” them, his customer is retir- 
ing from business and spending his win- 
ters in Florida. I like that kind of a bill, 
because I know that the machine man 
doesn’t have to make up on me what he 
lacked the courage to collect from you, 
and that is the only moral, decent way to 
conduct business. Again, it’s just courage. 
You can’t get that out of books, however 
good they may be. 
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It is a habit of the times, when consid- 
ering a business, to ignore the thousands 
of small units and keep in mind only the 
larger ones. But the smaller units form 
an important factor, for among them they 
produce a huge volume of work. And yet, 
almost any paper, ink, or other salesman 
who sells to printers will tell you that 
there are comparatively few printers who 
are capable of figuring intelligently on 
work which they are prepared to do! It 
is not the sharp razor which skins your 
face and cuts you, but the dull one. And 
it is these dull ones who have not the 
courage to stand for a decent price, be- 
cause they don’t know what a decent 
price actually is. 

One of the proudest achievements of my 
life was in connection with an event that 
took place six or eight months ago. I esti- 
mated on twenty-two jobs in a week, run- 
ning from $50 to $1,500 and didn’t get 
a blooming one of them. That takes 
courage, and courage plus intelligence is 
the only thing to cure cut prices. 

The rank and file of printers cannot be 
reached by books, for they think a guess 
by them is more apt to be right than a 
statement concurred in by fifty competent 
men. I have quite a lot of years of ex- 
perience behind me, and I have learned 


two causes of low prices among the aver- 
age of job shops. One is an abiding belief 
on the part of some printers that no mat- 
ter what others think a job is worth, they 
can do it for less and still make money. 
The other is the very general aversion to 
the use of a proper estimate sheet which 
calls attention to every item entering into 
the cost of producing a job. Such printers 
much prefer slips of paper with nothing 
printed thereon to sway their judgment, 
even though it might be swayed in the 
right direction. They do not figure all the 
smaller, necessary items which enter into 
every job and are just as important as 
stock. I refer to lockup, makeready, ink, 
washup for color, padding, wrapping, de- 
livery. If all these items were figured into 
every job, as they ought to be, there would 
not be the ridiculously low prices quoted 
on so much printing today. 

To sum up: I think the “Production 
Standards” of the U. T. A. and the 
“Hourly Cost Rates” of the defunct 
N. R. A. are both wonderful compilations, 
and I use them constantly. But, without 
the courage to do or die, to be paid de- 
cently for what you do, they are of little 
avail—-SAMUEL OPPENHEIMER, Ohio 
Press Printing Company, Incorporated, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





salary as a general rule. 





Salesmen’s Commissions in Australia 


@ With the widespread interest that is being taken in methods for compensating 
printing salesmen, and following up material that has previously appeared in 
THE INLAND PRINTER with reference to this subject, it is interesting to have 
views from other parts of the world and to know how the matter is being treated 
in other countries. We in this country are not alone in trying to find some satis- 
factory and mutually equitable solution to this question. 

P. R. Wilkins, secretary of the New South Wales Master Printers and Allied 
Trades Association, in response to our request for information as to how the 
subject is treated in Australia, writes as follows: 

“The methods employed by printers in New South Wales for compensating 
representatives vary considerably, but the majority, probably, employ the salary 
or retainer-and-commission basis. A proportion use the commission-only basis, 
while a minority, chiefly the larger establishments, pay their salesmen a straight 


“There is an Industrial Wage Award in this state covering salesmen soliciting 
‘wholesale business,’ but as the Industrial Court has not held that ordinary job 
printers’ salesmen are in effect soliciting ‘wholesale business,’ printers’ salesmen 
are not covered by the provisions of this award, and their basis of employment is 
open to mutual arrangement. However, as the majority of representatives em- 
ployed by the larger firms are also selling cardboard boxes, cartons, and stationery 
to stores for resale and so on, and this is wholesale business, it is safer for these 
firms to adopt the salary method of compensation for their salesmen and to 
observe the wages of the award as a minimum. 

“It is of interest to record that the first steps have already been taken by unions 
in this state to cover the occupation of specialty salesmen, which will cover prac- 
tically all salesmen other than those soliciting wholesale business. 


In the state of Queensland there is an Industrial Award covering printers’ 
travellers which prescribes a minimum remuneration of £5/9/0 ($27.25) ex- 
clusive of commission (if any) in the city of Brisbane, and £6/9/0 ($32.25) in 
country districts. The weekly hours are not fixed under the award, but travellers 
must be paid for any time worked under instructions on statutory holidays.” 
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Brief mention of persons and products, processes and organizations ; a selective review of printing events, past, present,and future 





Opposed to State Printing 


Printers of the state of Connecticut assembled 
at a meeting sponsored by the Employing Print- 
ers Association and the New Haven Typothetae 
on February 9 and voiced a unanimous protest 
against plans of the state to install printing 
equipment at the Cheshire Reformatory and the 
Wethersfield Prison with a view to producing 
work for the state. About 75 per cent of the 
industry of the state, it was reported, was repre- 
sented at the meeting. Eight members were 
named as a committee to conduct a canvass 
among the printers for the purpose of organizing 
a state committee to present a formal protest to 
the governor and executive council. Members 
chosen were Thomas A. Tully, former mayor of 
New Haven; John R. Demarest and Daniel C. 
Honan, both of New Haven; Newton C. Brain- 
ard, of Hartford, who was the principal speaker 
at the meeting; Ralph Case and William 
Hunter, of Hartford; Harold Perry, of Bridge- 
port; and John Previdi, of Danbury. 

The protests made at the meeting were based 
on the following points: That the move to estab- 
lish printing plants at the two penal institutions 
would be unfair to private business, and would 
result in a reduction of employment; that it 
would penalize reputable working men in favor 
of prison or reform school inmates; also that the 
state would be the loser, as experience has dem- 
onstrated that institutions cannot produce ac- 
ceptable work at prices which are economical. 


Printers Protest Office Machines 


Printing houses of Rochester, New York, sup- 
ported by the typographical union and the 
pressmen’s union of the city, protested em- 
phatically against the plans of the city to pur- 
chase an office printing machine for the purpose 
of producing some of the printed matter used 
by the city. After opening the single bid he 
had received for providing such a machine, the 
city purchasing agent announced that he was 
deferring the award and would give considera- 
tion to the complaints against the proposed 
purchase which had been filed by the printers 
and the unions. 


H. A, Phinney Dies 


Horatio A. Phinney, president of the Cross 
Paper Feeder Company, and widely known both 
at home and abroad as one of the pioneers in 
the introduction of paper-feeding devices, died 
at the Symmes Arlington Hospital in Arlington, 
Massachusetts, on January 4, 1938, at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

Becoming president of the American Paper 
Feeder Company, later known as the Cross 
Paper Feeder Company, in 1902, Mr. Phinney 
devoted the greater part of his time during the 
early years of his work for the company to 
interesting printers and publishers in the con- 


tinuous automatic feeder invented by Frank L. 
Cross. It was largely through his efforts that 
the Cross continuous type of feeder was estab- 
lished as a definite production unit in printing 
plants throughout the country. 

In 1909 the marketing of the paper-feeding 
machines for the United States was placed in 
the hands of the Dexter Folder Company, a 
move which gave impetus to the development 
of the company and its product, and the affilia- 
tion then formed has continued uninterrupted, 
with a high degree of success which stands as 





H. A. PHINNEY, 1861-1938 


a testimonial to Mr, Phinney’s vision and fore- 
sight. At about the same time Mr. Phinney 
formed the Cross Paper Feeder Company, Lim- 
ited, of London, England, for the purpose of 
manufacturing and distributing the Cross feed- 
ers in the foreign market. 

Through the early days of his efforts to intro- 
duce the new idea of the continuous paper 
feeder Mr. Phinney made a wide circle of 
friends among outstanding leaders of the print- 
ing and publishing field which he enjoyed 
throughout his life, and his many trips abroad 
in the interests of his company gained for him 
a wide acquaintance among printers and pub- 
lishers in Europe. 

Mr. Phinney was greatly interested and took 
an active part in various business, philanthropic, 
and civic affairs during the later years of his 
life, serving for six years as selectman and being 
twice chosen chairman of the board of his home 
town of Arlington, Massachusetts. He was presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Symmes 
Arlington Hospital and president of the Arling- 
ton Codperative Bank at the time of his death, 
also a member of various Masonic bodies as 
well as other clubs and societies. 


Babcock Company Reorganized 

In an announcement to agents and representa- 
tives of the Babcock Printing Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, under date of January 4, James 
E. Bennett, president, called attention to the 
fact that the company was completely reorgan- 
ized on January 3, 1938, and that the assets 
were turned over to a new corporation known 
as the Babcock Printing Press Corporation of 
Delaware. The president of the new corporation 
is Noah MacDowell, Junior, who has wide af- 
filiations in the graphic arts field. It is the 
intention of the new management, Mr. Bennett 
stated, to broaden the scope of the work of the 
company and manufacture not only the present 
line of flat-bed, rotary, and small automatic 
printing presses, but to add several other presses 
of which announcement will be made later. 

“Inasmuch as my association with the indus- 
try has covered approximately thirty-one years,” 
Mr. Bennett stated, “I wish to express my hearty 
thanks to all who have been associated with 
the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company, or have served it in any capacity, for 
their fidelity and trustworthiness. I bespeak the 
same treatment for my successor and the new 
management.” 


A. B. Dufendach Dies 


A. B. Dufendach, of South Bend, Indiana, 
well known as president and treasurer of the 
company bearing his name, died suddenly on 
Thursday morning, February 10. With Mrs. 
Dufendach he had left his home for a trip by 
automobile for a vacation in the South, and 
had gone but a short distance when he was 
taken ill. Mrs. Dufendach, who was driving the 
car, hurried him back to South Bend for treat- 
ment at the Clinic, but he died just as they 
reached the building. 

Mr. Dufendach, who was fifty-eight years 
old, had been under the care of physicians for 
about two years, and had been advised to ease 
up on his work and take frequent rests. It was 
for that reason he and Mrs. Dufendach had 
planned a vacation in Florida. 

It was in 1919 that Mr. Dufendach started in 
business for himself under the name of the 
A. B. Dufendach Printing Company in South 
Bend. As a small boy he set type in a printing 
office in Huntingburg, Indiana, where he was 
born, and there learned his trade, later operat- 
ing a typesetting machine for a year for the 
South Bend Tribune, then going to Fort Wayne 
to take charge of the plant of the Archer Print- 
ing Company. Returning to South Bend he be- 
came superintendent of the L. P. Hardy Com- 
pany and later president and manager of The 
Peerless Press. After establishing his own busi- 
ness, of which Mrs. Dufendach was vice-presi- 
dent, and of which a son, Russell S., was secre- 
tary, he built up an enviable reputation for fine 
printing and for creative advertising. 
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The Public Printer’s Report 


Breaking down the old traditions which in 
past years have restricted the Government’s 
Public Printer so far as changes for the mod- 
ernization of the typographic appearance of 
reports are concerned, the reports of the past 
two or three years under the new regime have 
been produced in accordance with modern typo- 
graphic arrangement and display. The copy just 
received, the report for 1937, submitted to the 
Congress of the United States, January 3, 1938, 
carries on the work of typographic moderniza- 
tion. Appropriately, the title page is somewhat 
in the Colonial style, with an outer border of 
type ornaments and a double rule, one-point 
and hairline, as the inner unit of the border. 
The text pages of the report also show good 
typographic arrangement, and good printing. 

The report itself gives detailed information 
of the operation of the world’s largest printing 
office for the year ending June 30, 1937. One 
important item, and an interesting one, is the 
financial phase of the operation. Here we see 
that the total resources available to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for the year, including the 
office of the superintendent of documents, and 
also appropriations and payments for work, 
amounted to $19,975,107.28. On the other hand, 
obligations incurred totaled $19,930,138.72, 
leaving an unobligated balance of $44,968.56, 
this being subject to over or under adjustments 
on approximately $2,181,183.17 of outstanding 
obligations to July 1, 1937. Obligations incurred 
in 1937 showed a decrease of $471,120.94 from 
those for 1936. Total compensation paid to all 
employes, including those of the office of the 
superintendent of documents, amounted to 
$12,154,368.98, which includes $402,941.40 de- 
posited to the credit of employes in the retire- 
ment fund through the 314 per cent deduction 
required by law. 

The program of modernizing equipment has 
been carried forward, a considerable amount of 
new machinery, devices, and other equipment 
having been added during the year covered by 
the report, all leading to increased efficiency in 
production. Changes have been made in the 
payroll procedure, simplifying the work of pay- 
roll and cost clerks, also an entirely new system 
of time-recording and payroll accounting was 
installed. Likewise, an efficiency-rating system, 
patterned after that approved by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for use in executive depart- 
ments and other Government establishments, 
was put into effect, the report stating that this 
system, in addition to relieving the supervisory 
force of a considerable volume of work, and 
permitting them to devote,more time to produc- 
tion problems, also develops more reliable in- 
formation, and has resulted in the production 
of more and better work as well as increasing 
the morale of the employes. 

The new warehouse building, foundations for 
which were started December 23, 1936, was ex- 
pected to be finished by the end of December, 
1937, but completion has been delayed by juris- 
dictional strikes of elevator constructors and 
steel erectors. Plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of the new office building, bids having been 
received and recommended for approval, but as 
the last Congress failed to include an appropria- 
tion for this no award was made for construc- 
tion. An appropriation item, it is stated, will be 
submitted to the present session of Congress so 
that work on the proposed new building may be 
started as early as possible. 

Work of the Division of Tests and Technical 
Control has continued, statistics in the report 
showing the extent of the work of that division. 
Changes were made in some of the paper speci- 
fications during the year, among them the addi- 
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tion of smoothness requirements on coated book 
papers, this in order to obtain more uniformity 
of finish in deliveries from different sources of 
manufacture. Ash requirements for all book 
papers were eliminated, as the development of 
new types of fillers employed in recent paper 
manufacture tends toward improving paper 
opacity and its other printing qualities without 
materially affecting its strength. 

Another feature of the work of this division 
was the continuance of efforts toward develop- 
ing laboratory methods for paper testing more 
definitely correlating the physical characteris- 
tics with the printing qualities of paper so that 
its performance upon any particular job of 
printing might be reasonably predicted by tests 
before the paper reaches the press. 

Quoting only one item in the statistical por- 
tion—the setting of over 2,000,000,000 ems of 
type in the composing division—gives but a 
slight idea of the work that is involved in sup- 
plying Uncle Sam with his requirements for 
printed matter. 


Plans Young Executives Group 


A local group of Young Executives of the 
Graphic Arts, to be affiliated with the national 
organization, is to be organized in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, according to a statement made by 
Louis C. Shimon, advertising director of The 
Ad-Press. Carrying out the objectives of the na- 
tional organization of young executives, the pur- 
pose will be to help train employes in the 
graphic arts for positions of responsibility, to 
promote mutual understanding between compet- 
itors, and to help in eliminating unfair com- 
petition, as well as to do all possible to preserve 
the heritage of the art of printing. Stanley R. 
Rinehart, of Philadelphia, is president of the 
national organization, the ain.s of which were 
outlined by Mr. Rinehart in the December, 1937, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Baseball Calendar for 1938 


With the baseball season rapidly approaching, 
additional interest is given the announcement of 
the Goes Lithographing Company, Chicago, that 
its complete and informative baseball calendar 
has again been issued with a wealth of new and 
interesting information for the 1938 season. On 
each leaf of the calendar for the seven baseball 
months, April to October inclusive, there is 
shown a complete schedule of the American and 
National league games for the month, together 
with interesting facts about players and so on. 
On both sides of the back of the calendar ap- 
pears detailed data on pennant races in both 
leagues and the world series games from 1903 
to 1937 inclusive, also season averages of the 
teams, leading batters, world-series-winning 
pitchers, the order of finish, and the final per- 
centage of major league teams for every year 
back to 1903. 

An extra leaf gives additional facts including 
highlights such as the longest games played in 
both leagues, the highest score, the longest win- 
ning streak, and other little known but interest- 
ing facts about the national pastime. A supple- 
mentary questionnaire slip with thirty-three 
questions, all of which can be answered by re- 
ferring to the calendar, is also available. 


Course in Estimating Offered 


A course in estimating printing, to be given 
without charge, has been announced as part of 
the adult-education program in New York City. 
The course will cover printing arithmetic, prac- 
tices of printing, and cost finding. Classes will 
be held in the Textile High School, 351 West 
Eighteenth Street, New York City. 


Home Layout Course Offered 


A home-study course in advertising layout will 
be offered, starting March 1, by the American 
Academy of Art, Chicago, Illinois, according to 
an announcement made by Frank H. Young, di- 
rector of the academy. The course has been pre- 
pared by, and will be conducted under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Young, who is the 
author of several books on layout. 

While the course is as lucid and simple as 
possible, says Mr. Young, there has been no 
attempt to make it “easy.” It is intended solely 
for serious-minded persons anxious to obtain 
a practical layout training. Mr. Young also 
states that he was prompted to offer this course 
in response to the large number of requests he 
has received from out-of-town persons who had 
read his books and wanted to study layout but 
were unable to attend a resident school. Before 
making his decision, however, he sought the 
opinions of advertising executives and art di- 
rectors, most of them heartily favoring the plan 
and offering valuable suggestions on the prepa- 
ration of the lessons. 

The course has been arranged both for 
beginners and professional layout men, and 
comprises twelve lessons extending over a six- 
months period. Actual layout problems are as- 
signed in each lesson; after submitting their 
layouts students receive written criticism and 
advice from the director. 


George E. Pancoast Honored 


More than six hundred representatives of the 
newspaper and printing fields, including the 
editors of all the newspapers in the Hearst chain 
as well as the publishers of several of the units, 
assembled in New York City on February 10 to 
honor George E. Pancoast, inventor of the color 
press, and to celebrate his golden jubilee in the 
service of the Hearst organization. 

The celebration, held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, attracted visitors from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Georgia, Texas, and other parts of 
the country. As the International News Service 
report stated, San Francisco of the late eighties 
was rebuilt in memory during the reception and 
banquet. An exhibit of Hearst newspaper prog- 
ress presented an unusual feature, including the 
sound photo “transceiver” developed by editor 
Walter Howey for the transmission and recep- 
tion of pictures over telephone wires. 


New Richards Die-Cut Catalog 


A novel die-cut catalog of forty-eight pages 
and cover, approximately 4 by 9 inches over all, 
has just been issued by the J. A. Richards Com- 
pany, specialists in saws and die-cutting equip- 
ment, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Among the cata- 
log’s interesting features is its die-cut shape, 
which represents the base of the saw-trimmer, 
with the circular saw at the top. Shown on the 
inside pages are the different multiform outfits, 
saws, rule benders, cutters, drills, routers, trim- 
mers, and so on, manufactured by the company, 
with explanatory descriptions of important 
features. 

Introduced in the opening pages of the cata- 
log are the several members of the Richards 
family—three sons and one daughter (there are 
five sons and five daughters altogether in the 
family) —who are managing the business while 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards are enjoying an ex- 
tended southern trip. Traveling in their coupe 
and trailer, they will spend three or four months 
driving through the seaboard states from Texas 
to New York, combining business with pleasure, 
as Mr. Richards will call on customers and 
dealers during the trip. 
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British Trade Conditions 


Concern over the increasing costs of printing 
due to the increasing costs of the various factors 
entering into its production apparently is not 
confined to printers of our own country. From 
Harry Whetton, editor of The British Printer, 
we learn that the increased cost of printing is 
a subject of serious discussion wherever printers 
meet over there. Also it is a common topic when 
printers are seeking orders from customers, or 
when they are placing orders for materials with 
supply houses. 

Prices of paper have risen from 10 to 20 per 
cent during the past eighteen months, the high- 
est increases being chiefly in the lower grades 
of paper. Merchants as well as makers are firm 
on prices, and refuse in most cases to quote for 
more than a comparatively short period. News- 
print is said to cost 25 per cent more than it did 
twelve months ago. 

While there have been no formal increases in 
the basic wage rates, the reduction of hours of 
labor from forty-eight to forty-five has had its 
effect on increasing costs, for while the weekly 
scale has not been raised there is an increase of 
614 per cent in the hourly rate, as the same 
amount of wages is being paid for forty-five 
hours that formerly was paid for forty-eight 
hours. Then, too, numerous individual increases 
have had to be paid, particularly in the machine 
rooms, where an increased rate is demanded by 
a man working on a machine above a certain 
size, or a machine fitted with an automatic 
feeder, or if he has charge of two small ma- 
chines. Hence while basic rates are left un- 
changed, the tendency is for hourly rates to be 
increased, and similarly for the ultimate costs 
to show increases. 

After announcing to its members that time 
alone could show the actual increase in cost due 
to the reduction of hours, and that conditions 
varied so much that it must be expected that 
any increased costs would vary throughout the 
country, the Master Printers Federation advised 
the notification of customers of a 6% per cent 
increase. Many of the printers are obtaining a 
net 5 per cent increase, others are securing a 
little more than that. The Government, as 
notified by H. M. Stationery Office, which places 
a great amount of work but supplies the paper 
and many of the other materials, has authorized 
a minimum increase of 4 per cent, and is willing 
to consider special cases which seem to require 
a higher figure. 


Predicts Rubber Printing Ink 


Little do many of us realize the extent to 
which rubber and various rubber compounds 
are being used, or are being developed for still 
wider use, in articles of all kinds employed in 
industries, in the home, and elsewhere. The ap- 
plication of rubber in various forms to different 
uses in connection with printing is by no means 
the least of these uses or developments. 

In an exceedingly interesting address before 
the Real Estate Board of Akron, Ohio, recently, 
J. W. Shade, director of research of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, brought out many of the 
uses now being made of rubber, and also sug- 
gested future possibilities through the intensive 
research being carried on. The printing indus- 
try, of especial interest here, purchases, as Mr. 
Shade stated, rubber rollers, engraving gum, 
offset blankets, and printing plates. Some day, 
he said, the printing industry may use ink made 
from rubber! 

Rubber printing ink, according to Mr. Shade, 
has already found a place in the marking of 
rubber goods, with considerable saving in cost 





of application, and with an improvement in ap- 
pearance and durability of the printing. Studies 
are under way to fit these inks to the various 
methods of printing on paper. “Over 2,000,000 
pounds of printing ink are manufactured an- 
nually,” he said, “‘and a share of this market is 
worth seeking.” 

Among other uses for rubber in the printing 
field mentioned by Mr. Shade were rolls for 
paper manufacturing equipment, which, he said, 
had been on the market for many years before 
the development of new rubber composition 
made it possible to use rubber inking rollers 
on news-print presses. For the latter purpose, 
he said, these rubber rollers were found to be 
superior to the glue-glycerin compositions pre- 
viously used, having longer life, producing finer 
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Martin Slattery Visits U. S. 


Martin J. Slattery, of London, who repre- 
sents the Ludlow Typograph Company in Great 
Britain, recently paid his annual visit to the 
United States. With executives of the Ludlow 
company he was photographed in Chicago. (See 
cut.) Mr. Slattery is a native of Connecticut. 

It was Mark Twain and James W. Paige who 
drafted Martin Slattery to assist in the develop- 
ment and demonstration of the Paige typesetting 
machine, when he was an apprentice in the com- 
posing room of the Hartford Courant. As most 
of the older generation of printers know, the 
Paige machine was a remarkable mechanism 
which successfully set and justified single types. 
Its failure to attain commercial success was due 
to the development of the two hot-metal ma- 
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printing, and being free from change with 
changing atmospheric conditions of temperature 
and humidity. 

Another new outlet for rubber in the printing 
industry which has appeared in recent years, to 
which Mr. Shade referred, is the business of 
molding rubber plates with letters and pictures 
in fairly fine detail; and the printing of food 
wrappers, telephone directories, business forms, 
and even books from these plates. 

One of the most recent developments to which 
the speaker referred was along the lines of 
eliminating noise and vibration, supporting ma- 
chinery on rubber vulcanized and adhered firmly 
between members. In the new design, he said, 
the machine rests on one metal part, the other 
part rests on the foundation, and the weight of 
the machine is suspended on the rubber in this 
sandwich construction. The machine is actually 
hung on rubber, and vibrations and noise are 
greatly reduced. 

One of the newly made rubber-like materials, 
which contains no rubber and will not blend 
with rubber, is named Koroseal, its outstanding 
properties being resistance to corrosive agents, 
whether strong acids and alkalies, water and 
oils, together with flame-proofness, these proper- 
ties having already made it acceptable for a 
variety of uses. Koroseal-coated paper, Mr. 
Shade stated, offers potential markets for pack- 
aging of foods and greases, and of corrosive salts 
in the chemical industry. 


chines. Mr. Slattery demonstrated the Paige 
machine the first time Ottmar Mergenthaler 
saw it. Later Mr. Slattery started one of the 
earliest trade typesetting plants in the country 
at Hartford. In 1922 he introduced the ludlow 
and elrod machines to British printers and 
publishers. These machines are now in use in 
such plants as The Odhams Press, the London 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express, Kenrick & Jef- 
ferson, John Dickinson, and Waterlow’s, where 
the famous Radio Times is produced. 


Now “Strathmore Bond’ 


Strathmore Highway Bond, the leading ton- 
nage printing paper of the Strathmore Paper 
Company, of West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has had its name shortened and will hereafter 
be known as simply Strathmore Bond. To reg- 
ister this fact with paper houses and printers is 
purpose No. 1 of a new highly attractive sales 
portfolio as well as new direct-mail pieces now 
being issued by the company. Dramatizing the 
prestige of the paper, it is stated, is purpose No. 
2 of the new promotional campaign. Color, ty- 
pography, dramatic layout, and good writing all 
help to make an unusually effective presentation 
stressing five important selling points for Strath- 
more Bond, and excellent sales presentation of 
the principal points is made through brief sel- 
ling copy, emphasized by a drum-major motif 
which is used throughout the first group of 
direct-mail pieces and in the sales portfolio. 
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Historians Hear About Printing 


Historians, members of the American His- 
torical Association and of the conference of 
state and local historical societies, were given 
an opportunity to learn something of the im- 
portant part printing plays, and especially of 
the outstanding record achieved by American 
printing in the preservation of early records. 
The occasion was a joint meeting of the two 
bodies held in the hall of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, on December 
31. The speaker was Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago, widely known for his re- 
search and writing on early American printing. 

Taking as his subject “The Record of Amer- 
ican Printing,” Mr. McMurtrie pointed out that 
specimens of early American printing are often 
as rare as manuscript material, since only a 
single copy of many a pamphlet or broadside 
has been preserved, and this copy is often found 
in some unexpected place thousands of miles 
from its point of origin. These circumstances, 
Mr. McMurtrie said, made the discovery and 
record of such rare pieces of printing of vital 
importance to the work of American historians. 

The only known copy of the first pamphlet 
printed in Mississippi, for example, was found 
by Mr. McMurtrie in archives at Seville, Spain, 
while the first known issues of the presses of 
North Carolina and South Carolina were found 
in the public record office in London, England. 
The earliest Iinois pamphlet, the speaker said, 
is in New Jersey, and the earliest New Mexican 
booklet is in Washington, D. C. 


Cromwell to Reprint Ads 


The Cromwell Paper Company has announced 
that, due to the great attention and interest 
which have been attracted to the illustrations 
being used in its present series of advertise- 
ments for Cromwell tympan papers, arrange- 
ments have been made for running off additional 
reprints as quickly as possible. These illustra- 
tions are based on rare old wood engravings 
showing early print shops and methods. The 
company states that so many printers, teachers, 
students, and collectors have written, request- 
ing copies, that the reprints are being run to 
supply these requests, and that anyone wishing 
to obtain copies may secure the complete set 
by addressing the company at 4801-4829 South 
Whipple Street, Chicago, Illinois, mentioning 
the name of the firm or school with which he 
is connected. 


Bogus Salesman Reported Again 


Letters recently have been received from 
printers advising that they have been victimized 
by a man claiming to be a representative of 
Morris Mills, manufacturers of printed gummed 
tape, of Dayton, Ohio. Posing as the traveling 
representative of the company, and using several 
names, this man, we are advised, carries a num- 
ber of samples and the necessary papers for tak- 
ing orders. 

One printer located in Pennsylvania writes us 
that he was so strongly impressed by the man 
that he trustingly gave him an order and his 
check in payment. The check was cashed at a 
bank in the town. Not receiving the goods or- 
dered, the printer wrote the company at the 
address given by the representative; his letter 
was returned stamped “Not in directory.” He 
then wrote the postmaster at Dayton and was 
advised by the postmaster that the same 
“racket” has been worked throughout the coun- 
try for several years, apparently by the same 
person, who is described as heing between forty 
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and fifty years of age, dark complexioned, and 
well dressed. He is said to make a very good 
first impression. 

A letter to the Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
brings the word that there is no such firm in 
existence, and that the organization has had 
numerous inquiries concerning the firm; also 
that the Dayton Better Business Bureau has 
made an exhaustive investigation and has a 
complete report on file of all the inquiries 
made. The man, it is stated, travels rapidly from 
city to city, and the law has not as yet been 
able to catch up with him. 


Webendorfer’s “Offset Simplified” 


Under the tittle of “Offset Simplified, with 
Equipment Simplified,” the Webendorfer-Wills 
Company, Incorporated, of Mount Vernon, New 
York, has just issued another edition of its book, 
enlarged in size, of twenty pages and cover, giv- 
ing considerable helpful and instructive infor- 
mation for those interested in, or considering 
taking up, offset printing. Following the intro- 
ductory page there is a step-by-step description 
of the simplified method of making offset plates, 
equipment required, and so on, starting with the 
preparation of the copy, the making of negatives 
by contact, through to preparing the offset plate, 


N. E. A. Progresses 


The National Editorial Association has done 
much during the past year to establish more 
cordial relations with other newspaper groups 
and assure closer codperation in combating ob- 
jectionable legislation and movements such as 
the attack on advertising as an economic waste. 
The program for affiliation with state press asso- 
ciations set up last July is going forward, ac- 
cording to William W. Loomis, N. E. A. presi- 
dent, and the new service bureau which has been 
organized is already filling a real need. 

Mr. Loomis urges the need of the continued 
support of all sustaining members of the asso- 
ciation so that the work may be carried on, and 
so that the association may not only continue 
its efforts but be brought to a point of more 
effective operation. 

The N. E. A. Service letter sent out to mem- 
bers carries important notes and other informa- 
tion that should be studied by all members, and 
the monthly classified-advertising service being 
furnished should have a wide appeal. 

An important feature of the association’s work 
is a survey, being conducted in coéperation with 
the Medill School of Journalism of Northwest- 
ern University, the purpose of which is to com- 
pile reliable and valuable data regarding the 
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A good idea is here illustrated simply and graphically; cartoon from a mailing sent out by 
the Queensland Master Printers and Allied Trades Association, of Brisbane, Australia 


exposing the sensitized plate, inking up the 
plate after exposure, and developing the plate. 

One page, preceded by a page of illustrations, 
deals with “Offset for Newspapers and Period- 
icals,” following which are illustrations of the 
different Webendorfer offset presses with speci- 
fications, At the back are a number of the ques- 
tions usually asked about offset, with answers, 
this section being followed by a general descrip- 
tion of Webendorfer automatic offset presses, 
and material covering the direct financial ad- 
vantages of offset. 


weekly newspaper publishing business in all 
sections of the United States, with information 
as to total and average revenue, costs of opera- 
tions, and so on. A questionnaire has been sent 
out, and the information received will form the 
basis of a nation-wide report in which the aver- 
age operating cost for all departments of the 
weekly newspaper business will be cited. All 
information given on the questionnaire blanks 
is to be held strictly confidential, and no names 
appear on the forms; it is hoped that all mem- 
bers and others in the field will codperate. 
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J. W. Sleight Dies 

J. W. Sleight, formerly associated with his two 
sons in the business of the Sleight Metallic Ink 
Company, and more recently operating a print- 
ing-ink manufacturing business of his own in 
Florida, died Thursday, February 10. Mr. 
Sleight had been connected with the printing 
field as well as with the printing-ink business for 
many years. Born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1860, he 
went to Indianapolis, Indiana, when twenty-four 
years of age and took up printing. In 1905 he be- 
came a partner with his son, R. E. Sleight, 
founder of the Sleight Metallic Ink Company, 
jointly with his other son, C. W. Sleight. R. E. 
Sleight, who had previously been in the print- 
ing-ink business under the firm name of Sleight 
& Hicks, handled the eastern end of the busi- 
ness, while C. W. Sleight took care of the New 
York territory, and the father, J. W. Sleight, 
was in charge of the Chicago end. 

J. W. Sleight retired from the printing-ink 
business in 1916, going to Miami, Florida, where 
he entered the real-estate business and was the 
organizer of Miami’s first band. In more recent 
years he devoted his spare time to the printing- 
ink business in a small way, running his own 
company under the name J. W. Sleight, manu- 
facturer of printing inks, and supplying the 
printers with a line of commercial inks. He was 
said to have been the only manufacturer of 
printing inks in the state of Florida. 


R. F. Smith to Caslon Company 

Ralston Fox Smith has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Caslon Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, according to an announce- 
ment made by W. T. E. MacGuckin, president 
of the company. A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mr. Smith has had a 
wide experience in the sales-promotion and 
merchandising field. Prior to going with the 
Caslon Company he was for a number of years 
sales manager of a large printing house in Cleve- 
land, where he was prominent in civic work. 

The appointment of Mr. Smith, according to 
the announcement of Mr. MacGuckin, is another 
major step in the company’s plan to enlarge 
its sales organization and to increase its service 
to its clients. With a wide reputation for print- 
ing of fine quality, the company is also well 
known for its work in the creation of direct-mail 
merchandising plans. 


Fred E. Johnston Dies 


Fred E. Johnston, president of the Johnston 
Printing and Advertising Company, of Dallas, 
Texas, passed away on February 20 following an 
illness of two months. Born in Canada on De- 
cember 13, 1869, Mr. Johnston received his early 
schooling in country schools in the province of 
Ontario while helping his parents on their 
farm. The printing trade attracted his attention 
while he was still at an early age, and while 
scarcely having entered his ’teen years he went 
to work delivering papers and serving as gen- 
eral handy man around the office of the Mar- 
quette Daily Mining Journal, starting to learn 
the trade shortly after. 

When but seventeen years old he went to a 
more responsible position in Detroit, Michigan, 
later working in different cities in the state of 
Michigan, also in Chicago, and finally going to 
Dallas, Texas, where he became superintendent 
for the Dorsey Printing Company and also 
worked for the Dallas News. In 1905 he estab- 
lished his own business, the Johnston Printing 
and Advertising Company. 

One of the earliest pioneers in advocating the 
need for better copy, layout, and illustration in 
printed direct advertising, Mr. Johnston early 





started his business with a view to providing 
those essential features. His business grew, in 
fact outgrew several additions to the original 
location, and in 1923 required the erection of 
the Johnston Graphic Arts Building with the 
additional facilities it afforded. 

Mr. Johnston was a leader in a number of 
civic enterprises, active in fostering the growth 
of Dallas. An active member of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, it was largely due to 
his efforts that the first foreign trade committee 
of that organization was formed. For many years 
he served as chairman of the committee as well 
as president of the Foreign Trade Club of North 
Texas, which he helped to organize to foster 
a better understanding of export problems. 
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Among his many other activities, Mr. Johns- 
ton was a founder and president of the Dallas 
Advertising League, and first vice-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in 1912. He worked for many years to elevate 
the standards of advertising, and was one of 
the founders of the “Truth in Advertising” 
movement. He was also an energetic participant 
in other organizations, calling the first meeting 
of the Dallas Rotary Club, finding time to de- 
vote to the various Masonic bodies of which 
he was a member, and to the Dallas Country 
Club, where he was well known. 

Wide recognition has been accorded Mr. 
Johnston for his many contributions to the in- 
dustry and the various fields to which he de- 
voted his time and interest. 


Cleveland Veteran Honored 

Fifty years of service with the J. B. Savage 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, were completed by 
Harry C. Carey during the early part of Feb- 
ruary. In recognition of this record and in 
appreciation of the veteran’s years of service, 
production in the plant was stopped while his 
employers and fellow employes gathered to pay 
tribute to him. A gold watch and an electric 
clock were presented to Mr. Carey by Samuel 
Sprague, president, and Harry. W. Averill, vice- 
president, on behalf of the company. 

In acknowledging the tribute paid him, Mr. 
Carey, who is now sixty-five years old, told 
how he had worked for three generations of 
employers, and how when he started as an 
errand boy one of his greatest delights was 
delivering the theatrical posters the company 
printed and which were then used by every 
theater in Cleveland. 





Deaths in the Trade 


Frank L. THRESHER, until a short time ago 
secretary of the Minneapolis Typothetae, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, died on January 13, at the 
age of seventy-five... Joun N. Lenman, of the 
Albany Print Shop, Albany, New York, died 
following a heart attack on January 24. He was 
sixty years of age. . . Ernest Epwarp Byam, 
proprietor of the Byam Printing Company, 
North Adams, Massachusetts, and formerly edi- 
tor of weekly newspapers at North Adams and 
at Rome, New York, died at his home in North 
Adams on January 21, a few days before his 
seventy-seventh birthday. .. Henry T. PHILLIPs, 
sixty-six years of age, president of the Phillips 
Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio, died fol- 
lowing a heart attack on January 13... FRANK 
Waite Rice, for many years treasurer of the 
Eagle Printing and Binding Company, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, died on January 31, having 
been in failing health since December. He 
would have reached his seventy-first birthday on 
February 22. .. Rosert Humpureys, formerly 
superintendent of the William B. Burford Print- 
ing Company, of Indianapolis, Indiana, until he 
retired in 1930, died on February 3 at the age of 
eighty after an illness of several months. . . 
Water F. Watton, president of the J. W. 
Burke Company, Macon, Georgia, died of a 
heart attack on January 27 at a private hospital 
where he had been a patient for about ten days. 
He was sixty-seven years old... JAMes SIMMONS 
Brown, fifty-one years of age, owner of the 
Brown Printing Company, Jackson, Mississippi, 
died at his home February 9 following an ex- 
tended illness. . . JosEpH DEvERE CADLE, eighty- 
seven years of age, a pioneer artistic printer who 
conducted a business of his own in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, for over fifty years, and was 
prominent in governmental affairs as well as an 
active newspaper correspondent for many years, 
died at his home on February 5... WADE SHELT- 
MAN, of Louisville, Kentucky, founder and presi- 
dent of the Franklin Printing Company, 
seventy-nine years of age, died at the City Hos- 
pital on January 9 from a heart attack... . 
Georce K. Coryett, former proprietor of one 
of the early printing establishments of Seattle, 
and a pioneer in the state of Washington, died 
on Monday, February 7, at the age of seventy- 
nine. Born in Tioga County, New York, Mr. 
Coryell went to Seattle in 1887. 


Wrapping Paper for Printers 


For some time past the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany has carried on a consistent campaign of 
urging printers throughout its territory to adver- 
tise themselves and to make their businesses 
more widely known, and especially to emphasize 
results rather than the job itself when selling 
printing. Issuing posters of various kinds carry- 
ing out these ideas, the company extended its 
campaign some time ago to include electrotypes 
of the slogan, “Printing Gets Things Done in 
Industry,” which were offered to printers in 
several sizes for nominal prices, and which were 
suggested for use on letterheads, statements, 
blotters, and the like. 

Now comes another feature, this time a wrap- 
ping paper for the printing trade, on which the 
above slogan has been worked into an all-over 
design. This paper is furnished in standard-size 
rolls, in three weights, and should offer advan- 
tages to printers in the way of gaining distinc- 
tion for their packages, as well as in helping 
to publicize their business and its importance. 
The same slogan is also being included on a 
printed gummed tape, which is offered to the 
trade, the printer’s name being alternated with 
the slogan. 
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WHAT’S NEW - - WHERE TO GET IT 





A NEW PRE-MAKEREADY PRESS especially devel- 
oped and perfected for use with color presses, 
and which enables the pressman to register his 
plates and complete the makeready before plates 
and packing are transferred to the printing 
press, has been announced by the Goss Printing 
Press Company, Chicago, Illinois. Built to pro- 
duction-press standards, the new pre-makeready 
press simulates actual press conditions with re- 
gard to impression and plate cylinders, and 
there is the same relationship between the plate 
stop and impression cylinder openings as on the 
printing press. This design, it is stated, and 


The press is driven by a three-horsepower mo- 
tor. A limit switch is attached to the plate 
cylinder, and there is also a special switch so 
that the press can be run continuously until 
stopped by the operator after it is inked up, or 
the switch can be set to stop the press after each 
complete revolution. 


A NEW LIGHT-ALIGNER has been announced by 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, which includes features that 
should accomplish a considerable saving in 
press waiting time as well as be of advantage in 


Goss pre-makeready press enables pressman to register plates before transferring to printing press 


the built-in checking devices, help to minimize 
the time required for makeready and registering 
operations. Accessibility of the pre-makeready 
press is another time-saving factor, as it is more 
open and convenient to the operator than the 
large printing press. 

Plate and impression cylinders are equipped 
with bearer rings, and plate cylinder is arranged 
for two plates in width and one single quarter- 
section plate or a double-page spread plate 
around the circumference of the cylinder. Plate 
lockup arrangement is a duplicate of the device 
on the printing press. 

After the pre-makeready press is inked up the 
proofing paper is inserted and held in grippers 
on the impression cylinder. The press is then 
started, and stops automatically after one revolu- 
tion, thus completing the proof. By a control 
which is provided, the operator can inch the 
press to any position desired. Inking frames are 
pivoted on the center of the ink drum and can 
be removed from the plate cylinder so that the 
composition rollers can be removed and ad- 
justed easily. Feed board can be raised to permit 
easy access to the impression cylinder. 
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general line-up work. This light-aligner is com- 
posed of a compact green steel box with spe- 
cially coated translucent-glass working surface 
on which are accurate, and permanent lines 
spaced one-fourth inch apart vertically and one- 


Hamilton’s light-aligner for speedy line up 


eighth inch apart horizontally, with heavier in- 
dicating lines at each inch. These guides are 
clearly visible through several thicknesses of 
paper when the light underneath is turned on. 


The sheet is placed under a clamping bar, which 
can be fastened at either the top or the bottom, 
and which holds the sheet firmly in place. The 
light is then turned on, when the guide lines on 
the glass are visible through the sheet, thus 
simplifying and speeding up the process of line- 
up. The ruled surface takes a 17-by-22-inch 
printed form. Eye-strain is minimized by the use 
of five outside frosted light bulbs and the trans- 
lucent glass top, a combination which breaks 
up the light rays and prevents glare. 


AN ELECTRIC page-storage cabinet designed 
especially to facilitate the transfer of newspaper 
pages from makeup trucks to letter boards or 
storage boards, has been announced by the 


Hamilton page-storage cabinet 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. This new piece of equipment 
has been developed to make possible the swift 
transfer of pages after they have been molded 
when it is necessary to clear the makeup sur- 
faces for other pages. Physical effort is reduced 
to the minimum as the raising and lowering of 
forms is done by electric power, the cabinet 
being arranged with an elevating shelf which 
can be raised or lowered to any position re- 
quired by pushing a button. 

To file a newspaper page in the cabinet, it is 
necessary merely to push the button and the 
elevating shelf is adjusted to position of make- 
up table. When page has been moved to the 
shelf the button is again pushed, and releasing 
the pressure on the button immediately stops 
the shelf when it has reached the required posi- 
tion, an electric brake being immediately ap- 
plied and holding the shelf in positive position. 
When not in use the elevating shelf may be 
folded back against the front of the cabinet. 

The cabinet contains twenty shelves 29 inches 
wide and 29 inches deep, with 236 inches be- 
tween, and is constructed of heavy gage steel, 
the height to the top’ shelf being only 58% 
inches. Electrical equipment includes a 110- 
volt, 60-cycle alternating current, single phase 
one-fourth horse power motor which may be 
plugged into any 110-volt A. C. 60-cycle circuit. 


From THE Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, comes a booklet of sixteen 
pages presenting “A Graphic Story of Features 
That Give Dominance to Harris Presses.” It 
features the Harris color group of offset presses. 
The booklet is printed in black with the second 
color a medium light green, the illustrations of 
the different features of the presses emphasized 
by being close-ups, printed at one side of the 
page and bleeding off at top and bottom, and in 
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some cases at one side also. “Other Features of 
the Harris Color Group of Offset Presses” is the 
title given the next to the last inside page; then 
“Eight Sizes of Harris Offset Presses Cover all 
Requirements,” listing the sizes in the single 
color and multi-color presses, occupies the last 
inside page. The illustrations used in the book- 
let, it is stated, are reproductions from a series 
of Harris advertisements—and we'll say they are 
handled and presented in a skilful manner. 


For THE USE of printers, engravers, and elec- 
trotypers who take proofs by hand, the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company is now offering a 
power ink distributor which, it is stated, is de- 
signed to take the drudgery out of hand inking. 
Compact, and requiring only a few feet of floor 





New Challenge automatic-power ink distributor 


space, this new distributor is equipped with a 
one-fourth horse-power motor, and is controlled 
by a snap switch located on top of the stand. 
The inking process is automatic, the operator 
simply placing a hand roller on the distributing 
cylinders and turning on the power, the roller 
being uniformly inked in a few seconds. The 
unit has a rack on which rollers may be hung 
when not in use, thus keeping them from flat- 
tening out. The metal distributing cylinders can 
be washed quickly with a rag wet with benzine. 
The power ink distributor is streamlined, and 
is finished in olive green. 


FoToOTYPE CARDBOARD LETTERS offer a new 
method for composing display lines for plano- 
graph and offset, or for making zincs, without 
necessitating the use of actual type. The letters 
are printed on cardboard, and, with the aid of 
a special composing stick, they can be assem- 
bled into lines as required, each letter being 
placed in the composing stick and aligning with 
the letter next to it. After the line has been as- 
sembled a strip of Scotch tape is laid over it, 
thus binding the letters together, after which 
the complete line can be removed from the stick 
and turned over, the letters being printed on 
both sides of the card so that the reverse side is 
an exact duplicate of what was formerly the up- 
ward side. 

Lines prepared for the layout sheet can be 
trimmed close to the letters at top and bottom to 
allow for spacing beween lines, then pasted 


down on the layout sheet, when they are ready 
for reproduction. If required, it is stated, lines 
can be curved by first setting the letters in the 
special composing stick in the usual way, then, 
by cutting between each letter with a pair of 
scissors the line may be spread out, fan shaped, 
into any arc desired. Combining different type 
faces is also accomplished with ease. 

The letters, or reproduction alphabets, as they 
are called, are furnished in a number of dif- 
ferent type faces, in different sizes, some of them 
in reverse letters which save stripping costs. Cap 
and lower-case sets can be ordered separately if 
desired, the cap sets consisting of capital letters, 
figures, and punctuation marks, the lower-case 
sets containing only the lower-case letters. 

Fototype cardboard letters, or reproduction 
alphabets, are furnished by the Fototype Com- 
pany, 629 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, the New York City sales office being at 
489 Fifth Avenue. 


A SMALL AUTOMATIC humidifying unit which, 
according to the manufacturers, has many adap- 
tations in the printing field, for conditioning 
pressrooms and so on, has been developed by 
the Gugley Incubator Company, of Elkhart, 
Indiana. The success of the humidifier in the 
particular field the company is engaged in, in 
connection with incubators and hatchers, and 
in battery brooder rooms, led to a study of its 
application to other fields. It has a capacity of 
one and a half pints of water an hour, and can 
be tapped into the regular water supply or a 
storage tank, thus eliminating the necessity of 
installing special equipment to handle the water. 
The introduction of one or more units, the com- 
pany states, will serve as an air conditioner and 
will meet any humidity specifications. 

The housing of the unit is a spun-copper bowl, 
mounted inside of which is a waterproof motor 
which drives a mechanism to break water in the 
bowl into finely divided mist and mixes it for 
delivery with sufficient air to complete vaporiz- 
ation. The vapor rises from the top of the bowl, 
which measures 13% inches in diameter and 
11% inches in height, the complete unit weigh- 
ing but 35 pounds. It can be placed on a table 
or suspended from the wall or ceiling. 

Makeup water is supplied through a small 
connection in the side of the bowl, the connec- 
tion being equipped with a brass float-valve em- 











Gugley automatic electric humidifying unit 


ploying a valve cap containing a live-rubber disc 
which fits over the water inlet. Operation is con- 
trolled by a Friez humidistat having a range of 
from 10 per cent to 100 per cent, and a working 
range of 10 per cent to 85 per cent at tempera- 
tures from 40 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
humidistat is mounted on the side of the bowl 
and is wired for 110 volts, 60 cycle, alternating 
current. The Gugley humidifying unit as de- 
scribed is pictured in the illustration above. 


A NEW LOw-cosT precision proof press 
equipped with grippers has been announced by 
Vandercook and Sons, Chicago, Illinois. The 
press has a bed size of 16 by 21 inches and will 
take a form 15 by 174 inches. This new Number 
1 Vandercook proof press is of extra-heavy con- 
struction, giving accurate impression, the cylin- 
der being set down on the bearers with a pres- 


Vandercook precision proof press, ball-bearing 
construction; note cylinder gears are guarded 


sure of two hundred pounds a lineal inch, as 
determined by special gages, this being the 
same setting used on the Vandercook photo- 
engravers’ presses. 

Some of the features of this new proof press 
are full precision ball-bearing construction, 
which makes rigid impression setting possible 
thus insuring easy operation; extra heavy bed 
and cylinder constructed for lasting accuracy 
and rigidity; double automatic grippers; bot- 
tom storage shelf on cabinet contains hinged 
door; cylinder gears are guarded, affording com- 
plete protection from gears; two reel rods are 
convenient for securing tympan, and packing is 
readily changed; steel gears and racks are pre- 
cision cut. It will print forms up to 15 by 17% 
inches, or take a 12-by-18-inch Gordon chase. 
Weight of press is three hundred pounds; 
weight of the cabinet is 112 pounds. 


A new and helpful file folder of selling sug- 
gestions on gummed paper has just been issued 
by the Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, copies of which have been 
mailed to printers and lithographers through- 
out the United States. Three grades of Mid- 
States “Really Flat” gummed papers are fea- 
tured because of their adaptability for certain 
types of work. These are the Economy Grade, 
for ordinary everyday label work; the Ultra 
Grade, with smooth surface and opacity, for bet- 
ter-than-average gummed-paper jobs, and espe- 
cially for poster stamps; and Cisco Enamel, for 
use in securing brilliant, high-gloss effects with 
high-gloss inks. 

One particularly useful feature of the folder 
is the guide to proper gummings for different 
surfaces, showing the particular type of gum- 
ming required for labels to be attached to differ- 
ent surfaces. Also, several other-helps for creat- 
ing sales of labels and other itemsof: printing 
on gummed papers are’ offeredin the folder: 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. ., 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this departn.ent: Under the heading “Situation 


Wanted,” 50 cents per li:.e; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 





LAYOUT, balance, proportion, white space, use of color, ete. 
Many illustrations. 10 lessons for $1. School of Typography, 
3012 W. Blaine, Seattle, Wash. 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’ S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 
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John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P. O. - 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. 0. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme nti 9 Ne Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 
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New York City 
Richard C. L _— Co. 


Chetheld SW & Woods C 

Chatfie oods Co. 

Cincinnati hurt you,”’ is obsolete as home cut 
ooo pane. stock for business cards. 


—= atrick Paper For if you don’t know the wtded qual- 
_ d economy of Wiggins 

7 i ity, convenience, an 
teem Co. Book Form stock and the profit in Com- 
pact Binders, it certainly will hurt when 


Houston 

> Bosworth Co., competition uses them—and you don’t! 
ne. 

St. Louis Contact any of these paper 





merchants, or us, for sam- 
ples and prices. 


The JobnB. WUGGIN 


1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
Compact Binders 


a | Fine Papers, 








Book Form Cards 





& PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 

presses—with all inks on 

Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 814445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 

TI-P| COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A NEW BOOK THAT WILL HELP YOU MAKE PROFITS out 

soon. ETCH PROOFS by Frederick H. Bartz. Tells what is 
necessary to secure excellent reproduction proofs quickly, at 
low cost. Hints on increasing composition and printing sales. 
Covers all technical phases, including photomicrographic pic- 
tures. Data on the necessary types, inks, paper, equipment and 
personnel. Troubles and their cure. Practical, easy-to-read and 
gives the facts. Sent postpaid. Special ‘before issued” price $1. 
When published the price goes up to $2. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. Graphic Arts Research Foundation, 18 East Kinzie 
Street, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


JOB PRINTING BUSINESS. Established 1907. City of 20,000; 
diversified manufacturing and resort region. Excellent ex- 
pansion possibilities under proyressive management. Miehle 
Cylinder, Miehle Vertical, Power Paper Cutter, Cleveland B 
Folder, Bindery Equipment, ae ag of type. Plant now in 
e 





operation; sale to settle estate Bullard Press, Glens 


Falls, N. 


FOR SALE—JOB PLANT in N. E. Iowa. Yearly gross over 

$6,000. Miehle Vertical and platen presses. Established local 
and mail-order business. Excellent expansion opportunity. 
Sound investment. Don’t unless you have at least 
$3,000. M34 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 





MERGENTHALER 15 to 19 pt. mold $35; U. A. mold $25; per- 
fect condition. Serviceable bands, 30c each. 318 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Room 302. 


PUT LIFE IN YOUR ADS. Zinc line cuts to 10 square inch $1.25 
postpaid. Signature cut FREE first order. Richardson, 705-2 
Longfellow Street, Washington, D. ©. Stock cut catalog free. 


FOR SALE—35 inch No. 6 Milwaukee table type Bronzer. Good 
mechanical condition. M 108 


SAFETY GAS and Electric Heaters, Electric Neutralizers, for 
all type Printing Presses, Folding Machines, etc. STATIC 
ELIMINATOR CO., Dept I, 239 Centre St., New York City. 


TWO 3-COLOR ROLL to sheet rotary printing presses; one a 
Meisel size 24” x 40” and one a Kidder size 24” x 48”. Complete 

and in good operating condition, reasonable prices; immediate 

— Address Gibbs-Brower Co., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
ity. 

GAS METAL FURNACE—one ton, well insulated, with three 
heat burner and hood. Sold for $175. Closing out at $75 each 

(new). Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


STEAMER OR HELMOLD foundry type caster for sale, with 

five molds and five fonts of mats, complete for $100. Addi- 
tional fonts of mats, $5 per font. Also Universal type caster for 
sale ata bargain. We need the room. Northwest Type Foundry, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





























Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








® 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 

Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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FOR QUICK SALE, Best Cash Offer, 2 Miehle No. 1 Pony Serial 

7692 and 3670 Hand Feed, 1 Kelly Style B Serial 863—. o. b. 
Detroit, Ockford Printing Company, 608 Howard Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
ete. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. 


SPECIAL OFFERING— MOTORS FOR OPERATING PRINT- 

ING MACHINERY, 25 % H.P. variable speed, 110 and 220 
volt, alternating current motors with speed controllers, $19.00 
each. 1/3 H.P., 110 volt, 850 speed, alternating current motors 
$11.50 each. Also larger motors. Electrical Surplus Company, 
1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE—40 inch Dayton cutter; rebuilt and fully guaran- 
teed. M5 


PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


PRIVATE PLANT EQUIPMENT—Special offering of the fol- 

lowing: 1 Chandler & Price Paper Shear; 1 Portland Multiple 
Punching Machine; 1 Golding Jobber Printing Press 15x21; 1 
Miller Automatic Feeding Press 10x15; 1 Golding press 10x15; 
1 Golding Pearl Print Press. Will sell all or any part. Prices 
reasonable. Send us your offer. In hurry to sell; early response 
gets preference. M 102 














HELP WANTED 





PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. A real oppor- 

tunity for the right man to make a real job for himself, in 
one of Canada’s finest printing houses. Applicant must be ac- 
ceptable to the Canadian Immigration authorities. Preference 
will be given to a man who has sufficient knowledge of book- 
binding to take charge of the bindery as well. Don’t bother 
to apply unless your record will prove that you are a money- 
maker for the house. M 113 





WANTED: Competent Machinist with thorough knowledge 

of the manufacture of celluloid buttons and novelties, and 
dies. Capable of running entire department. Give References. 
M111 








SITUATICNS WANTED 





TYPOGRAPHER—34, Union, 18 years experience in commer- 
cial and magazine work. Can handle layouts and mark-up, 
imposition. M 107 





PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast Preferred. M 978 


PRODUCTION or BUSINESS MANAGER—Seasoned, capable, 
dependable; has had exceptional training. Large or small 
city. Central or Eastern states. M 987 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR—2 years’ experience. Will go any- 
where. Salary no object. Dan Harris, 34 Chestnut Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STONEMAN COMPOSITOR—AIl around experience. Capable 
taking charge Medium Sized Plant. Non-Union. M 109 








EXECUTIVE-SALESMAN. Knows estimating, production, and 

the printing business. 20 years experience. This man is also 
a good creative artist, enabling a plant to give this service 
without the expense of a full time department. M 91 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Fast, accurate, and efficient; take 

care of machine. Six years on machine. Some floor and platen 
press experience. Desire permanent position. No smoking or 
drinking. Best references. Prefer mid-west. Harold Knight, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Capable and_ reliable. 

Twenty-five years experience in modern plants in the middle 
west, wants permanent position with growing concern. Best 
of references. Correspondence confidential. M 110 


TYPOGRAPHER, EXECUTIVE—20 Years’ experience as fore- 
man, superintendent, manager, contacting clients. M 992 














FORMER KEY MAN IN TOUGH FIELD—(doubled business in 

three years) now in minor role—desires new location where 
he can work as long and as hard as he pleases for general 
plant betterment. Any capacity from hand composition to 
major executive where mature judgment, tact, determination, 
energy, initiative and aggressiveness can be utilized to the 
greatest efficiency. Experience includes hand composition, lay- 
out to imposition, presswork, promotional activity, high pres- 
sure executive details. Go anywhere. M 4 





MONOTYPE OPERATOR AND TYPOGRAPHER—Twenty- 

_one years wide experience; intelligent; well trained; versa- 
tile. Set exceptionally clean proof. Now employed. Wants 
steady situation as combination operator or keyboard execu- 
tive-operator. Union. 5 





SALESMAN-ARTIST (with advertising experience), layout 

man, with good scientific and technical knowledge of 
camera work and platemaking, ete., desires any connection 
with small firm just entering into photolithography. Capable, 
hard worker. M 112 





Make More Money—sgive 


your customers more satisfactory work 
—with Christensen Stream Feeders 


on any press, from flat-bed cylinder 
presses to high-speed rotary and 
offset presses 


Actual installations on all the leading makes of letter.and off- 
set presses (and other sheet-fed machines) verify the ability 
of the Christensen Stream Feeder to utilize the full capacity 
of modern high-speed presses——with improved register and 
reduced “down-time”—and to do the same on slower units 
within their practical limits of speed. 

If your presses are hand-fed or equipped with obsolete feed- 
ers, the Christensen Stream Feeder is your answer for newly 
efficient, profitable operation. 

Register is improved. The sheets, from lightest stock to 
heavy cardboard, are presented to the front guides at a sheet- 
speed of 8 to 13 inches per cycle. 

“Down time” is materially reduced because slow-downs and 
similar sheet-controlling devices are’ eliminated. 

Investigate the Christensen Stream Feeder. Write today, 
giving make, model, and size of your present equipment. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
100 Fourth Street Racine, Wis. 
Branch Offices and Distributors: CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn 
St.; NEW YORK, 461 Eighth Ave.; LOS ANGELES, Printers 
Supply Corp.; SAN FRANCISCO, Norman F. Hall Company; 
CANADA: Sears Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 











The Christensen 
Stream Feeder 
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b al 
List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. U Y E ls U 1 E 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Lacquering and Varnishing 





B. OF FEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pamphlet entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 
OL.” 


CONTR 
Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations’ Nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 











Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all presses. Also some rebuilt 
units. Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Calendars 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 

your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 
with sample sets. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALEN- 
DAR CO., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





1938 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x14 to 10%x20, in black 
and white, India tint, red and black, brown and white; fish 
pads, 3-months-at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for 
catalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING CoO., 35 West 61st St., Chi- 
cago; 53K Park Place, New York. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 
books and prices. 








Camera Bellows 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trades. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Complete engraving equipment 

and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 

New York. 

TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 


Printers’ Supplies 


Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 
Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
—_- Soe nee: machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
Sreek, Mich. 


Process Embossing—Equipment and Supplies 


The DOMORE PROCESS produces beautiful embossed effects 

from ordinary type or cuts. Wedding announcements, letter- 
heads, business cards, greeting cards, advertising booklets, 
etc. For full particulars write to Paul J. Barnard Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wisc. 









































UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
types of photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Easels 











CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66-68 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 


Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 

Bender. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 

Dg ee Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 











Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 
Diversey, Chicago. 





Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 





GENERAL REPAIR of Linotype and Intertype parts, molds; 

make to new size, etc. If it will pay to repair it, we can do the 
work; complete stock motor pinions; makers Reid magazine 
racks since 1912. Write for catalog. WILLIAM REID CoO., 2271 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 





Knife Grinding Service 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Saw Filing 





Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S. A. 





Saw Trimmers 


CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guar- 
anteed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONE JOHNSON 
ROLLER RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Stock Cuts 


ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 
Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 
Dept. 4,11 West 42d St., New York. 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 
cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 

















Typefounders 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 
ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, 
Bauer Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gil- 
lies. Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., 
Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, 
Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 8 S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Vil- 
lage types and composing supplies. Representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 
MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the big type foundry 
of the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 

















Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on spools or in 
coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 
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SARATOGA colored BOOK gives a two color effect 

in monotone printing at no additional cost. It is avail- 

able in English Finish, Super Calendered or Antique English Qinish 
Laid. Here’s real value for your paper dollar, for Pn ee ee reer, ae See Oe 
SARATOGA BOOK has been especially developed tienes ca cormnanainen® Ranting: Reeen 
to meet the demand for a low-priced paper which has 


both excellent appearance and fine printing qualities. Super Calendered 


A high-finished paper for color and halftone 
work where extra sparkle is needed. Seven 
colors and bright white. 


colors and bright white. 


Send for Your Copy Ani Paid 
A request on your business letter- nlique 


head will bring you a copy of this Well-defined laid marks and a fine printing 
surface. Six ‘colors, exactly matching the 


colors in the other two finishes and bright 


new broadside which shows the 
printability of SARATOGA BOOK 
and the attractive tints available. 


Address All Requests to Sales Dept. B 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


SARATOGA BOOK 
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THE MOST arn [Sadait 


OF MODERN BUSINESS 


@ Flash! Business has discovered in Howard 
Mimeograph the very essentials for fast mov- 
ing reports... and for speedy coast to coast 
hook-up with sales offices, warehouses, job- 
bers and other outlets. As a result Howard 
Mimeograph is the first choice of the nation. 
The reasons ... it lies perfectly flat for speedy 
feeding ... absorbs ink quickly without smudg- 
ing or feathering... does not fuzz or lint... 
and is available in six colors and white, in 
either wove or laid finish. Once you try 
Howard Mimeograph, you will standardize 
on it. Write for sample book. » » 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 
COMPARE IT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! 
AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 


ard <a 


THE HOWARD’ PAPER COMPANY, URBANA,.OHIO 


Soll mea sample book of Howard... Mimeograph 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE _j 
(Pledse, Attach to Your Business Stationery ) f 


ow 


esireseanaa 
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MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


oi Des Moines 


64 PAGE 
SUPER-PRODUCTION MAGAZINE PRESSES 


lo print 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


To the ever-increasing list of America’s outstanding 


publications printed on Hoe Super-Production 
Magazine Presses, we now add BETTER HOMES AND R. Hoe pA Co. 
GARDENS, for the production of which Meredith INC. 


Publishing Company has ordered 2 new 64-page Hoe Seuavel Offices 


Presses. 910 E. 138th STREET (at East River) 
Magazine printers operating modern Hoe Equip- NEW YORK, N.Y 


ment enjoy an increase of production and a correspond- 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


ing reduction of net costs that make the operation of BIRMINGHAM LONDON 


older equipment unprofitable. eee 
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for a lifetime 


PROTECT THEM 
with the safety 
of a NATIONAL 


National Automatic Clamp Cutters 
give EXTRA SAFETY because they 
have a two-motion self-locking 
starting lever PLUS a two-hand built- 
in starting device. Note that the 
operator has to have both hands 
away from the blade when the cutter 
is in operation. 
In addition a steel safety bolt supple- 
ments the counter weight in the 
main gears and prevents a second 
cut until both levers are again 
pulled. A special safety link, which 
can readily be replaced, protects the 
cutter against overloading and sub- 


sequent damage. 





And this safe cutter costs less — write 
Dept. A for details today. 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


—z#£ NEW YORK 28 Reade St. - CHICAGO 720 So. Dearborn St. 


Hale 
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PROVOCATIVE 
SOPHISTICATED 


TYPE 
PEIGNOT 


designed by 
A.M. CASSANDRE---PARIS 


offered by 
CONTINENTAL 


New York 


16 Sizes 
3 Weights 
Specimens Gladly 















/ ORGAN EDITOR 


were’s YOUR ino, y 
samPueae "AN HEAD au 





@ Whether yours is an 
elaborate sixty-tour page book or just a small 
folder, Indian Head Cover will take one problem 
off your mind. Made in twelve attractive colors, 
ranging from a good spring green through a rich 
October brown to a pure snow white, it contains 
a color suited to each month of the year. 

The price is modest and will leave most of your 
budget for other things. Your printer will enjoy its 
easy printing surface, alike on both sides. 

Let us show you this attractive cover. Just attach 
the coupon below to your business letterhead and 
mail it to us. We will send you without obligation 
the complete Indian Head Cover sample book giv- 
ing all the information. 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS, Watertown, N. Y. 


| want to know more about your Indian Head Cover. 
Please send me the sample book. 





NAME ee POSITION 




















AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MAC HIN@/ 
BIG BOY 










ANY SPEED 
ANY PRESS 


N? 123456 


Fac-Simile Impression 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE’CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








BRANCH—10S WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A performer, through long and faithful 
practice of his art, acquires a mastery 
which amazes you. For the past 30 years 
Kimble has specialized in Motors for the 
[© 5 ¢-ho) ob Kol -Cac-W o (-)d- Fa Colo Mb c-s-10 Lee d-M- verte Abelen 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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“MOLDED 
in 
TENAPLATE” 


A new standard 
in Electrotypes 


Every printer is naturally on the 
alert for any development that will 
enable him to produce better print- 
ing, cut costs and simplify his pro- 
duction problems. 

Tenaplate does all three! It gives 
you more faithful electrotype repro- 
ductions that preserve the detail, 
tone values and artistry of original 
copy, makes the printed display 
of your customers’ products more 
convincing, snaps up the general 
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appearance of your work, rings the 
cash register all around! 

And when you specify Tenaplate 
electrotypes you eliminate delays, 
do away with extra costs. This adver- 
tisement, for example, was printed 
from a Tenaplate electrotype. The 
halftone and type were locked in 
the same form, molded in one oper- 
ation on a standard molding press. 
No pattern plates, no extra pressure, 
no special machinery, no delays. 





Can you equal this result by any 
other method . . . that doesn’t re- 
quire extra expense .. . delays? 

Why not get all the facts about 
Tenaplate now? Your electrotyper 
can probably furnish full details. 
If for any reason he is unable to do 
so, write us for a list of foundries 
in your vicinity using Tenaplate. 


INC. 


Chicago, Illinois 


TENAK PRODUCTS, 
610 Federal Street 
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web, Lin ce FUNNY GUY 
... SOvtCtuCS fi" 


“Salesmen say I’m a ‘funny guy’... have an 
idea that I never take them seriously. Well, it’s 
all right with me if they keep on thinking so, 
because I’m a busy man and if I didn’t do some- 


thing to discourage these lads, they’d bother me 


all day long. 


“But I put aside that ‘protective mask’ of flip- 
pancy when I pick up my copy of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Then I am serious enough. 
Those editors know my business. They keep me 
in touch with trends and developments and give 
me practical ideas about my printing business. 
And I read the ads, too, because I know they are 
in there because they have something to offer 
—not because they get editorial publicity. As a 
matter of fact, the advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER gives me a good sins on which sales- 


men I should take seriously. 


“Is it any wonder that I willingly renew my 


subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER year 


after year?” 
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P rinters, as well as farmers, prepare for the 
business of spring with proper groundwork. 





Now is the time to check your roller equip- 
ment to make sure you are ready to handle 
the various types of printing which will be 
popular during the year 1938. 


New designs, type faces, papers and inks lose 
their effectiveness if poorly printed. Get the 
fullest benefits from these innovations by the 
exclusive use of Ideal Rollers. 


Ideal Rollers are the smallest part of your 
manufacturing cost. You will want to use them 
to assure the excellent results you have every 
right to expect from all of your 
painstaking preparations. 


There really is a difference. 
Order Ideal Rollers NOW! 


-—-~"% 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO 


CHICAGO 


Sales and service offices in principal cities 
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NEW YORK 








WESTVACO SAMPLE BOOKLETS for 1938 


A New Series of Booklets Showing the Westvaco 
Mill Brand Line of High Grade Printing Papers. 






































Reproduced above is the cover of the Clear Spring Papers booklet containing samples of all the regular substance weights. 


In addition to the above, the following sample booklets will be available during 1938: 
Pinnacle Enamel, Blendfold Enamel, Sterling Enamel, Piedmont Enamel, Ideal Litho—Piedmont Litho, Inspiration Book 
Papers, Marva Papers, Inspiration Offset, Inspiration Ledger, Westvaco Bond, Mimeograph Papers, Index Bristol and Post Card. 


Copies can be obtained from your Westvaco Distributor 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 








CLEAR SPRING PAPERS 


Super Plate - - - Plate - - 


There is definitely a resurgence on the part of 
printers and advertisers to the better book 
papers as exemplified by the CLear SprING 
Line of Super Plate, Plate, Text Wove and 
Text Laid, — all Westvaco products. 

They have a place in printed advertising as 
well as in general publishing. 

How often occasion arises where a brilliant 
white, uncoated, smoothly surfaced sheet is 
desired to reproduce halftone and process color 
work without glare, yet without loss of detail 
or tone values! Here is a fit task, indeed, for 
which Westvaco CLEAR SpriING Super Plate is 
eminently fitted. 

But not all subjects call for calendered paper. 
Where the halftones are not such fine screen, or 
where only line engravings and type are to be 
reproduced, CLEAR SprING Plate serves 
superbly, —and with gratifying economy. 


Text 


Then there is the genre of advertising and 
publication printing having even closer limita- 
tions which perhaps only requires the sharp, 
cleancut impression of black and white or color 
line engravings and standard types. For this 
purpose, Westvaco developed CLEAR SPRING 
Text in wove and laid, a beautiful antique, 
watermarked sheet of distinctive quality. 

C.ear Sprinc Papers invite critical consid- 
eration and comparison. This is possible through 
the medium of the CLEAR Sprinc Sample 
Booklet illustrated on the preceding page, 
copy of which can be had from any Westvaco 
Distributor. He will also provide interesting 
proof of CLEAR SprING pressroom performance 
as evidenced in ‘““Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers,” which contain printed signatures of 
CLEAR SPRING papers. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 








Akron, Ohio. . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. Hartford, Conn. . THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
31 N. Summit St. 125 Trumbull Street 
Atlanta, Ga.. . .S. P. RICHARDS PAPER COMPANY Honolulu, T. H. . THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
166-170 Central Avenue, S. W. Houston, Tex. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Me. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY ‘1401 Sterrett Street 
Baltimore, Md. . BRADLEY-REESE CO, «Kansas City, Mo. Seon Tats We COMPANY 


308° West Pratt Street 

Birmingham, Ala. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1726 Avenue B 

. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
58 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N.Y. . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
501 Washington St. 
Canton, Ohio . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
211 Lincoln Avenue, N. W. 
Chicago, Ill.. . WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Cincinnati, O., THE CHATFIELD PAPER CORPORATION 
Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Dallas, Tex. . . . » GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
302- 306 North Market Street 
Des Moines, lowa . CARPENTER PAPER CO. OF IOWA 
106-112 Southwest Seventh Street Viaduct 


Detroit, Mich. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
551 East Fort Street 
El Paso, Tex.. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
201- 203 Anthony Street 
Erie, Pa. . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 


706 W. 7th Street 


5) 


Lima, Ohio . . THE UNION PAPER a TWINE CO. 
825 West North Street 
Lincoln, Neb. PR sag PAPER COMPANY 


800 “O” Street 
- . CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
“OF CALIFORNIA 
6801 Stanford Avenue 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Memphis, Tenn. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
345 South “ Street 
Milwaukee, Wi W. J. HERRMANN, INC. 


is. 
1319 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
Montgomery, Ala.. . . S.P. RICHARDS PAPER CO. 
531 North Lawrence Street 
. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 Second Avenue, North 
New Haven, Conn., THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
147-151 East Street 
New Orleans, La. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 South Peters Street 
<a M. M. ELISH & CO., INC. 
29 Beekman Street 
New York, N. Y., THE SEYMOUR PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
220 West Nineteenth Street 
New York, N. Y., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
230 Park Avenue 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 





nit TDD 


pNAMEA 


, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


106-108 East California Avenue 
- CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
Ninth and Harney Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
ublic Ledger Building 
THE CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF 
. PENNSYLVANIA 
2nd and Liberty Avenues 
Providence, R. I. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
840 Hospital Trust Building 


Omaha, Neb. 


Richmond, Va. . RICHMOND PAPER CO., INC. 
201 Governor Street 
St. Louis, Mo. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
” 1014-1030 Spruce Street 
San Antonio, Tex. . - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 


130 Graham Street 

San Francisco, Cal., WEST VIRGINIA PULP &PAPER CO. 
503 Market Street 

. . CAR ght. PAPER COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY 

205-209 Pearl Street 

Springfield, Mass., = ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 

68 Bridge Street 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Toledo, Ohio ‘ po UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
662 Spitzer Building 
Washington, D. C. R. P. ANDREWS PAPER CO. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 
Wichita, K GRAHAM PAPER CO. 


‘ansas 
117- 121 North Water Street 


Export Agents: . . AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC. 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 








Tucker LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE ee 


WINS NATIONAL RECOGNITION The Cnaftaman Press... 
AND HONORS @ Wins four prizes in Inland Printer WITH CaP (RICE) AUTOMATIC 


Letterhead Contest. These four selected designs, together 
with more than one hundred other headings that have won 
national recognition, are included in the Tucker Letter- 
head Idea Service. Every example shown is a practical 
demonstration as well as an original idea, accompanied 
with a simple and complete analysis in detail. Sparkling 
new ideas and arrangements which can be adapted in your 
own letterhead work with no additional expense to you. 
The printer who creates and produces something new and 
distinctive in his letterhead designs is the one who gets 
the prize orders today. The Tucker Letterhead Idea Service 
shows you how to design the kind of letterheads that will 
help you secure and hold new business. Up to the preseut 
time this service shows more than sixty-five new, distinc- 
tive, business-building designs—attractive color combina- 
tions—the newest and most suitable type faces—a gold 
mine of ideas in every issue. 





SUBSCRIP T ION RATES @ High quality presswork—high production speed—low 

3 Months Service $9. operating cost. Write for new booklet ‘‘33 Reasons;”’ it 
& Months Service ... E tells the real story of Handwheel Impression Control; 
12 Months Service : rome toh 2 rest at — anaes —— 














Seven issues of this service are now available. We have a limited 

supply of the first numbers and suggest that you send your sub- THE CHANDLER 
scription NOW. The new year will see the need for new and 
better letterheads. With this service you can go out and get this s i PRICE C0 
new business. ; 


TUCKER LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE 


J. F. Tucker New Philadelphia, Ohio 


Cleveland 
(@) TT) 

















“The Binding 
Gives the First 
Impression” 


A complete service to of Distinction 


publishers of books and 
catalogs and ws printers Increase the volume and prestige 
in manufacturing books of your business during 1938 by the use of 
from printed sheets and JAPAN PAPER COMPANY’S extensive and 
color plates. interesting variety of Oriental and European pa- 
pers for Sales Mes- 
ing at its Best.” sages, Announce- 

Gallery of ments and other 


DUMMIES Printed Ideas forms of Printed 
RECOMMENDATIONS Visit the “Gallery of Publicity. 


Printed Ideas” at the Swi- 
ESTIMATES gart offices. Each month We shall be glad to 
, this exhibit displays 150 furnish dummy for the 
outstanding printed particular piece you 
pieces from all over are planning, if you 
cy - 8 —— rr - will give us style, size, 
Znce I 92 eenueth haan. number of pages, and 
type of business for 

which it is to be used. 








“Commercial Bookbind- 























Swigart PAPER COMPANY 


BRO CK & RAN KIN 723 S. Wells St. Phone Wabash 2525 Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO Distributors of JAPAN PAPERS 


615 SOUTH LASALLE STREET e MHARrison 0429 
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NICKEL STEEL IN THE FINE 
oco Leviathan WAS VALUED 
HIGHLY BY ITS SUCCESSFUL BIDDER 


Ordinary ocean liners may be made of common steel plate. But when ship-builders’ specifi- 
cations show that nickel steel was used it meant extra toughness of core and constancy of 
surface hardness far exceeding ordinary steel. Nations indulging in armament activities 
appreciate the value of nickel steel scrap coming from such a ship. 

Business stationery may be made of common or of ‘‘nickel steel” paper alloy. When tough- 
ness—smooth, hard surface is present in good business stationery—like Dispatch Bond 
affords —it means Gilbert has worked into this fine bond the best grade of rag and cellulose 
fibers available. These distinguish Dispatch Bond by retaining their inherent physical vitality 
and life long after the active duties of the bond have come to an end. 

Pride of ownership always accompanies the wise choice of fine things, not the least of 
which is yours or your customer's letterhead. 

Dispatch Bond is a moderate priced 25% rag bond designed to cover that wide middle 
field of bond paper requirements where there is a pride of business stationery ownership 


tempered with conservative budget expenditures. It comes in attractive choice of colors 


in all weights. 


ATC H BOND 


AN EXTRA VALUE BOND ¢ NOT JUST A BOND 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Dispatch Bond is aise sold Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch 


pS attractive boxes — 500 = ai 

sheets each — in white. = - i i 

Sues ou 2 i" Pret : ‘ Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 

=. 842" x hf 2 oy - Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, 
cece, Wemnecet Sena ay = Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old lronsides 


paper merchants through- 
out the country. Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
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“CARBOTYP” MULTI-SET PRODUCTIONS 


WHY NOT INSTALL THE PROVED 


H I I a j 
The finished product is perfectly flat. 


METHOD JAMES HALLEY & SONS, Ltd. London Showroom— 


¢ F is J. ll 
Sams Lane, West Bromwich, Eng. ign cg 





For over 30 years Halley ‘'Carbotyp’ 
Sets have been recognized as “lead- 
ing the field." 


Any number and varying sizes of 
leaves per set. 





Use CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 
C for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 
} 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full 
details about Campbell Tags 
and Tag Profits! 


time again? 


Goes Baseball Calendar 
Will Virtually SELL ON SIGHT! 


Every Baseball Fan will welcome it, KEEP it, and 
use it. It contains a complete schedule for every 
Major League team, a Table of Baseball High- 
lights, World Series Records, Order of Finish of 
each team, Batting Champions, Etc., back to 1903. 
It’s a veritable almanac of Baseball Statistics. 


Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples 


Box & Tag Company 
South Bend, Ind. 


e Suggest it to all of your customers for special mailings as 
well as enclosures. It will keep the advertiser’s name ALIVE 
for the next several months. 


Keri LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 W. 61st St., Chicago @ 53K Park Place, New York 


Campbell 
Main & Inland Sts., 





p————=REBUILT MACHINERY=— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





The Real tow-pown 


Low plungers on numbering 


5 Wheels $1209, 
machines save rollers, permit tear « 
even distribution of ink on % 
all wheels. If anybody tells 
you there's a plunger lower 
than Wetter's, there's been 
some cockeyed measuring. 
There's a Wetter that's bet- 
ter for any requirement. 
Costs no more. Why take 
less? Catalog handy? Like 


WEINER machines 


Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS 


CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS - 
PRESSES: % H oOo D AND PLATENS: 
FALCO 


Two coler Michles 56- Michie Verticals, 
0-45-78. Style B and Ne. 2 
Single Celor Michles, HAS Kellys. 
all’ sizes. IT Michle Newspaper 
Babeeck and Premiers. Press, 4 page, & eel. 
Ne. 4 Michie Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
matie Unit. ern Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and oes Gee. Came. 
extension deliveries r Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for abeve machines Iders. Automatic. Open 
If desired. Patent Base. Jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Piste) dal-tana 


Tip-Offs 


FOR PROOFREADERS 
by H. B. Cooper 


$1.60 


POSTPAID 


Originally published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER as a series of articles 
entitled “From Copyholder 
to Proofreader”. 





A convenient handbook for proof- 
room workers, editors and writers. 


Paper covered edition $1.10 postpaid. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
eb POO aN 


CHINE CO. 





New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 








M & L Foundry Type 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 





| 








OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVB KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. Asknife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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F700 000 HOLES sit 


Be 0t 6" ot an inch variatiorNe 


, 





Exclusive 
Bindery 
Equipment 
Specialists 


or 
56 Years 


{ 


Pony Rotary Perforator 


Automat: 
these uny = ned a0 
specially 


Multiple Punching Machine © 


ian 
yency es Michis? 
K efficien’ 7 re 
FREE BOOT speck te Cure EN 
Tells how. jdery “1, more 
g your er make * 

. ~ e e , 
piers Wty ODay! 
in rc 
on for you 
Send 
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WARNOCK ROTARY 


PMG severe 


Speedy plate mounting . . . . precision registering .... 
automatic locking . . . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 
press production. 

Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


“WARNOCK’s STERLING” 


Aby4 METAL BLOCKS TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI - OHIO 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Without 
A ROUSE 
BAND SAW 


SAWING 


linotype slugs to measures of different 
lengths is tedious and time consuming. 

Only a few slugs can be cut at a time. 
Gauge and clamp must be set for each 
measure. Slugs are pushed to the saw 
by the operator. Short measures are 
hard to cut. 

The Rouse BAND SAW eliminates 
all this. In 35 seconds it will cut a full 
galley of slugs to pre-determined vari- 
able measures. All slugs may be cut the 
same length or all different... the 
speed of length selection and opera- 
tion is constant. 

The Rouse BAND SAW selects slug 
lengths in an instant. Clamp is auto- 
matic and feed is mechanical. An illus- 
trated circular shows the simple secret 
of operation. It will be sent on request. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








mls 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 
7”: — a 





Paasels Ma-LTerseEr” Proees 


ELIMINATES INK OFFSET @ SMUDGING e STICKING e 
STEPS UP PRODUCTION e QUALITY e PROFITS 





THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





NO-OFFSET DIVISION 
g f 4G fy f . 1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
fm CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
A mboss0 Is Raised Print 
ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 


Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices vo sheets or rolls 


anu facture 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., 


Ne) 
Me 
£ Edition Book Binders 
4] ‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no h Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run —_ - Tra eo 53/4, x 9Y2 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 














PUT THEM ON 
ENVELOPES AND 


PRODUCT 
PACKAGES... 
Write for Free Booklet “S TA m e 5 


McLAURIN-JONES GUMMED PAPERS Brookfield, Mass. 
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Gport on Cise No. 4132. 





Then his employers’ heard of the Clinic, and 
sent him there. He was examined carefully. 
The diagnosis was thorough; the prescription 
called for “that paper that has Vitamin P”. 


Now Case No. 4132 has plenty of backbone 
... is fall of snap... carries prestige and 
gets attention. “Vitamin P is the reason for 

my success!" he says, going briskly to work. : 


Case No, 4132 developed such a weak back 
that he was unable to stand up and deliver his 
message. Prospects wouldn’t give him the time 
or attention he needed. He faced total failure. 


What we term “Vitamin P” is the 
Plus quality in Permanized Papers that 
comes from new rags, Purest Paper- 
making water, Positive chemical con- 


@ Just as people need the proper Vita- 
mins to keep them in top physical 
condition, paper needs the proper in- 
gredients to do the jobs for which you 


buy it. “Case No. 4132” was a letter- 
head that had to carry important mes- 
sages—secure decisions—show results. 
When “Case No. 4132” arrived in a 
limp and battered condition, it was a 
certainty that he would fail. 


trol, and the maximum of Precision in 
every manufacturing Process. Yet the 
Permanence, the Protection, and the 
Production-ability of Permanized Pa- 
pers cost you no more than you pay for 
ordinary papers! 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Vitamin 


THE PLUS-QUALITY OF 


(Papers 


(2 


VV 


Printers who sell on quality 
should investigate Permanized 
Papers and its sales-helps that 
make sales easier! 
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MOULDED RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 


Rubber Multigraph and Signature 
plates, Tint plates, Combination 
type and halftone, Color plates, etc. 
Mounted on wood, metal saddles, 


[ 


Mokers of Rubber Printing Plates 
for All Types of Printing Presses 


1. Rubber Plates can be used successfully on textures too 
course for the offset process, and produce greater density 
and more values because they print directly to the paper. 
2. It is almost impossible to make a rubber plate job 
smear the back of a sheet (otherwise known as offset). 
3. Excessive pressure on a rubber plate will never result 
in any impression showing on the back of the sheet. 
4. Rubber Plates will not crush the fibres, or high spots 
of the grain to the level of the low places. 

5. Rubber Plates will reduce your makeready time at 
least 50 percent. 

6. The use of Rubber Printing Plates will save from 30% 
to 50% on ink consumption. 


or adhesive. 





and Printing Devices ] 712 FEDERAL STREET 


Offer the following advantages: 


7. Their use will increase the life of your presses. 
8. Dropping metal furniture, quoin keys, etc., on 
rubber, or allowing the plate to fall to the floor will 
not result in damage. Therefore these hazards are 
eliminated. 

9. No smash-ups from buckled sheets. 

10. Rubber Plates have long wearing qualities. 

11. Rubber Plates will not perforate or cut cellophane, 
glassine, waxed paper, etc. 

12. Moulded Rubber Printing Plates may soon prove 
an “OUT” for the letterpress printer in his battle to 
retain some of the volume going to other processes. 


AMERICAN PLASTIC PLATES, INC. 


HARrison 3735 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WATERMARKS 
PROTECT 
REPEAT 
BUSINESS 



















PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, it 
will teach you how to fig- 
ure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
position. 

This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 
the first step today. 

Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 














ROLLING STONES GATHER NO REPEAT ORDERS 











lf you don't care where your next order is 
coming from it's OK to use unwatermarked 
Mongrel Bonds. 

But if it's Repeat Business you're after, print 
your jobs on a watermarked sheet. Then no 
cut throat competitor can shade your paper 
cost with a cheaper job lot. 
Take Franconia 100% Ameri- 
can Bond, for instance. It costs 
only a fraction of a cent more 
than unidentified Mongrel 
Bonds. And if you gang your 


grAWCOny, 
100% AMERICAN 


BOND 


orders and buy in quantities, you'll actually 
save money. 


Twelve rich colors and a new bright white 
make Franconia a complete line for all your 
sulphite bond requirements. 
Manufactured by 
The PARKER-YOUNG CO. 
Sales Office, 131 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mills at... Lincoln, N. H. 


FRANCONIA 100% AMERICAN BOND 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH BY KENT - NEW YORK CITY 


GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"*No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest pi Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











9447-25 9448-25 9446-25 


Y= 


9445=25c 





9450=25e 


9416-35c¢ 


9432-256 
oe 9431=25c 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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Lng YOUR OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO; ILL. 











WARNOCK QUOINS 
MADE IN TWO 
SIZES. Nos. 1 and 
2. Thousands of 
them in use. Send 
for one dozen 
today. 


Expansion Quoin 





NO. 1 QUOIN 


The New 


Made in one 
size only. A 
positive 
lock — non- 
slip quoin. : 
Send for our 1938 catalog. 

W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1524 Jonquil Terrace . Chicago 
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AACE BOND 


ATERMARKED 





possess 
outstanding unif 


cINISH, WEIGHT. BULK. 


K ABILITY 


and samples 


COLOR and WOR 


write for prices 


MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY + FRANKLIN + OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 





MAXWELL BOND ENVELOPES are manufactured under 


eT 
\ | our own mana gement by our affiliated subsidiary 
rT CK DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Volume 100 The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
Number 6 the Printing and Allied Industries @ J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 





March, 1938 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


PAGE 

* Your Taxes—and Depreciation. ..............ee+ee 31 
Mount Own Plates in Composing Room..............- 34 

Printers Heard at Washington..................+006 37 

Carnegie Printers Celebrate. ...........200sesessee- 39 
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Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York). Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
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as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of 


March 3, 1879. 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except, of course, to accord 


them courteous attention and ordinary care. 


Copyrighted, 1938, THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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THERE IS NO 













Printing a_ newspaper by 
means of solar energies. This 
nineteenth century wood en- 
graving shows but one of the 
many freak experiments that = 
have marked the history of 
printing, none of which have 
succeeded in replacing de- 
pendable methods and equip- 
ment. 


‘ieee 


MAKE THE TYMPAN TEST. Write 
today for a free working sample of 
Cromwell Tympan, giving size and 
make of your press. Try it on your 
next job. You'll be convinced! 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 
CHICAGO, 


thee 


S. WHIPPLE ST. 
TGL. 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 
Vhati whey Gah ele y) 
CROMWELL TYMPAN 


HERBP’S no time to ex- 

periment with haphazard 
methods and unreliable equip- 
ment in the modern print 
shop. Present day competi- 
tion demands skilled work- 
manship, efficient methods 
and dependable equipment. 
That’s why you'll find Crom- 
well Special Prepared Tym- 






pan on the cylinder in leading 
print shops throughout the 
world. There is no substitute 
for its high tensile strength, 
calipered uniformity and ab- 
solute resistance to oil, moist- 
ure and atmospheric changes. 
Remember—Cromwell Tym- 
pan is unconditionally guar- 


anteed. 


47-15 PEARSON PLACE 


ve 


LONG 


ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








Two-Letter 
Display Matrices Eight-Magazine Automatic Quad: in 
Machines and Centerinc 


Instantaneous 
Type Changes 


Here's the answer to your 
composition cost problem 


No doubt you have noticed that a large number of printers and 
3 ee publishers have bought Intertypes in recent months. Perhaps 
Six-Mold Disk with ss 
sii you have observed, too, that a majority of these purchasers have 
Automatic Ejector chosen Streamlined Intertype Four-Deckers—and that, almost 
Blade Selection without exception, they have also specified some or most of the 
special features listed on this page. 


The reason for this swing to Intertype is not hard to find. Many 

printing costs have increased substantially during the past few 

years, with the result that machinery purchases are now given 

more attention, with more exacting comparisons, than ever be- 

Combination Text fore. Buyers are seeking — and finding in the Intertype — definite 
and Display Machines methods of reducing production costs. 

Modern Intertypes are the answer to YOUR composition cost 


problem. Investigate what these remarkable machines are doing 
in other plants—and during 1938 Step Ahead With Intertype! 


Improved Altogether... 
Temperature Controls 101 Standard and 
Special Features 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








I} 


